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MAJ.-GEN.  McCLELLAFS  TESTIMONY. 


The  following  is  the  whole  of  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan's  evidence  before  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Washington,  Feb.  28,  1862. 
Major  General  George  B.  MoClellan  sworn  and 
examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  Will  you  give  to  the  Committee  a 
concise  account  of  your  administration  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  including  its  organization;  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff;  the  obstruction  of  the  Po- 
tomac by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy;  the  long 
period  of  inaction  of  the  army ;  the  proposed 
movements,  if  any,  prior  to  March,  1862 ;  the 
peninsula  campaign,  including  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  from  the  James  river;  the  action  of 
your  command  in  connection  with  the  army  of 
Virginia ;  the  defenses  of  Washington  ;  the  Mary- 
land campaign ;  and  other  subsequent  events 
while  the  army  was  under  your  command  ?  First, 
the  organization  of  the  army. 

Answer.  After  the.battle  of  Rich  Mountain  and 
Carrick's  Ford,  at  Beverly,  in  Western  Virginia, 
I  received  an  order  to  turn  over  my  command  to 
General  Koseerans,  and  report  to  Washington  at 
once.  I  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  to  move 
a  column  to  the  Kanawha,  hoping  to  capture 
Wise  and  Floyd  and  their  troops. 

M'CLELLAN  ARRIVES  AT   WASHINGTON. 

I  reached  Washington  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861. 
I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Division  of  the 
Potomac,  made  up  of  the  Department  of  "Wash- 
ington and  Northeastern  Virginia,  including  all 
the  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac.  I  found 
a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The  de- 
fenses of  Washington  were  imperfect.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  on  the  Maryland  side  ;  and  on 
the  Virginia  side  merely  some  detached  works 
controlling  the  principal  roads.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  enemy  occupying  Arlington 
and  other  heights,  from  which  they  could  have 
shelled  the  city. 

The  three  months'  regiments  were  being  rap- 
idly mustered  out  of  the  service.  There  was 
nothing  here  which  deserved  the  name  of  an 
army.  The  old  regiments  were  not  instructed, 
and  were  not  placed  in  positions  suitable  for  the 
defense  of  the  city. 

HIS  EFFORTS  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  ARMY. 

My  first  effort  was  to  reorganize  the  army  and 
to  construct  a  system  of  works  which  would  ena- 
ble a  small  number  of  troops  to  hold  the  capital. 
When  1  reached  here  the  capital  was  really  in 
danger.  I  think  that  if  the  enemy  had  advanced 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  they  might  have 
taken  Washington. 

During  the  fall  my  efforts  were  directed  entirely 
towards  the  organization  of  the  army ;  my  general 
object  being  to  place  Washington  in  a  perfectly 
safe  condition,  and  to  organize  an  army  which 
might  operate  on  any  line  of  operations,  leaving 
"Washington  entirely  secure. — (See  Ball's  Bluff 
testimony.) 

BLOCKADE  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Q.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  next 
point  in  the  general  question :  the  obstruction  of 


the  Potomac  river  by  the  enemy  during  the  fall 
of  1861  and  the  following  winter.  What  efforts 
were  made,  if  any,  to  prevent  the  obstructions,  or 
to  remove  the  obstructions  after  they  were  made  ? 
A.  In  my  judgment  there  were  only  two 
methods  of  counteractin^the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
in  that  direction.  First,  by  the  employment  of 
a  strong  naval  force  on  the  Potomac.  Second, 
by  the  actual  occupation  of  the  Virginia  bank  of 
the  river  by  our  troops. 

In  August,  1861—1  think  before  the  15th  of  the 
month — 1  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
naval  force  on  the  Potomac.  But  the  necessity 
for  gunboats  for  blockading  purposes  was  so  great 
that  the  Navy  Department  was  never  able  to 
place  an  adequate  force  on  the  river. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  army  was  in  a  condition 
to  have  occupied  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  river 
much  before  it  actually  moved  from  Washington. 
The  question  of  attacking  the  rebel  batteries  on 
the  Potomac  was  carefully  examined.  And  the 
opinion  ultimately  formed  was  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  general  advance  of  the  entire  army.  The 
idea  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  batteries  from 
the  water  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
port made  by  General  Barnard,  then  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  army  the  Potomac,  who  examined  the 
points  in  question  as  carefully  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  at  co-operation  of 
the  army  and  the  navy  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  river  from  those  obstructions? 

A.  There  was  no  actual  co-operation,  for  the 
reason  that  the  navy  never  had  an  available  force 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  I  often  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  I  think  the  Monitor  was  completed  probably 
a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  she  would  have 
otherwise  been  because  I  had  asked  for  her  to  be 
used  on  the  Potomac.  I  did  all  that  I  could  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  navy  in  acting  upon 
the  rebel  batteries  upon  the  Potomac. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  time  agreed  upon  when 
the  navy  should  furnish  certain  vessels,  and  the 
army  a  certain  force  of  men,  in  order  to  attack 
these  batteries  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  final  and  specific 
arrangement  was  made.  My  impression  is,  that 
while  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  before  it 
had  been  finally  agreed  upon,  those  batteries 
were  abandoned  by  the  rebels.  I  know  that  it 
was  talked  of,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  assumed 
a  final  shape. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  at  co-operation 
between  the  army  and  the  navy  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Matthias's  Point  before  it  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  rebels  1 

A.  Matthias's  Point,  I  think,  was  never  occu- 
pied by  the  rebels.  I  know  we  had  parties  there 
three  or  four  times.  From  the  time  I  reached 
Washington  until  I  left,  it  was  never  occupied 
by  any  rebel  guns. 

Q.  Then  I  will  say  Matthias's  Point,  or  some 

other  strategical  point  on  the  river.     I  do  not 

remember  the  name  of  the  point  which  has  been 

referred  to. 

A.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  that  can  be 


alluded  to  by  that  question,  except  the  design  I 
have  already  referred  to,  of  attacking  some  of 
those  batteries  at  Freestone  Point,  which  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  General  Barnard's 
report.  That  was  when  General  Hooker  was  at 
Budd's  Ferry. 

Q.  Matthias's  Point  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  on  the  river,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  in  this,  that  the  channel  is  very  nar- 
row there,  and  approaches  very  near  the  point 
itself. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  never  did  occupy  that  point  ? 

A.  It  was  too  far  from  their  main  line.  One 
of  two  things  must  have  been  necessary  for  them 
to  have  occupied  that  place.  Either  they  must 
have  intrenched  themselves  there,  very  heavily 
built  a  strong  work  that  would  protect  itself,  or 
to  detach  a  large  force  for  that  purpose.  I  do 
not  remember  the  distance  now,  but  perhaps  it 
is  twenty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  railway. 

Q.  And  that  would  have  extended  their  lines 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  as  they  then  were  ? 

A.  I  should  think  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles.  It  would  have  unduly  weakened  their 
line. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time,  or  about  what 
time,  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  intend- 
ed to  construct  batteries  along  from  Evansport 
up,  say  to  Cockpit  Point  ? 

A.  I  think  they  made  their  appearance  there 
about  the  end  of  August.  But  I  cannot  be  posi- 
tive without  referring  back  to  papers.  My  im- 
pression is  that  it  was  about  the  end  of  August 
that  they  first  showed  their  hand  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  is 
it  not,  above  Matthias's  Point  ? 

A.  The  channel  approaches  the  Virginia  shore 
there  more  nearly  than  at  any  other  point. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  consider  it  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  prevent,  or  rid  the  river  of,  the 
obstructions,  so  that  we  might  have  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  ? 

A.  I  never  regarded  it  as  of  vital  importance, 
because  we  had  full  means  of  supplying  ourselves 
without  regard  to  the  Potomac.  I  think  the 
importance  was  more  a  moral  one  than  a  physic- 
al, if  I  may  use  that  expression.        ' 

Q.  But,  with  the  Potomac  blockaded,  we  were 
dependent  upon  a  single  line  of  railroad  almost 
wholly  for  supplies. 

A.  Yes ;  but  we  never  failed  to  get  what  we 
wanted.  I  think  in  a  previous  answer  1  gave 
my  general  idea  about  the  blockade  of  the  Poto- 
mac ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  in  order  to  prevent  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Potomac  by  the  enemy. 

TH3   INACTIVITY    OF   THE   ARMY. 

Q.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  next 
point  in  the  general  question :  the  long  period 
of  inaction  of  the  army  from  the  time  you  took 
command  down  to  the  1st  of  March,  when  the 
movement  of  the  army  commenced. 

A.  I  think  I  have  already  stated,  in  answer  to 
some  previous  question,  the  general  condition  of 
the  troops  in  Washington  and  the  defenses  of 
the  city.  That  when  I  took  command  the  de- 
fenses were  incomplete,  and  the  army  was  not  in 
a  satisfactory  condition— not  organized,  and  not^ 
efficient.  I  devoted  my  attention  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  two  points,  viz. :  The  completion  of 
the  defenses  and  the  organization  of  the  army. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  army  was  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion for  offensive  operations  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1862.  On  the  1st  of  November  I 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
in  place  of  General  Scott.  I  at  once  turned  my 
attention  to  the  movement  of  troops  in  the  West, 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  movements  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  then  thought  that 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  West  was  such  that 
we  could  assume  the  offensive  without  difficulty 
early  in  December.  I  sent  General  Halleck  to 
take  command  in  Missouri,  and  General  Buell  in 
Kentucky.  The  general  idea  was  this:  first  to 
gain  complete  possession  of  Missouri,  and  then, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  move  a  column  on 
Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
road, and  to  aid  the  loyal  men  of  Eastern  Tennes- 
see, Western  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
andNorthern  Georgia.  Geu.  Halleck  and  Gen, 
Buell  reported  to  me,  immediately  after  assum- 
ing their  commands,  that  the  condition  of  things 
was  not  satisfactory;  that  an  immense  amount 
of  preparation  had  still  to  be  made,  not  only  for 
the  organization  of  troops,  but  to  supply  the 
necessary  material.  I  did  my  best  to  supply  the 
existing  defects,  frequently  urging  upon  General. 
Buell  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  movement  upon 
Knoxville;  always  regarding  that  as  of  greater 
importance  than  "the  possession  of  Nashville — the 
possession  of  which  I  looked  upon  as  the  second 
operation  to  be  undertaken  in  Tennessee.  From 
the  beginning  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  essential 
that  we  should  gain  possession  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  railroad,  in  order  to  cut  the  rail- 
road communication  between  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  slope  before  making 
a  direct  movement  upon  Richmond. 

NUMBERS    OF   THE   ARMY. 

Q.  What  did  the  army  of  the  Potomac  num- 
ber, approximately — say  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861  * 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  without  referring  to  papers ; 
but  I  have  a  recollection  that  about  the  first  of 
November  I  stated,  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that,  after  providing  for  the 
garrisons  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  &c,  there 
were  about  65,000  or  70,000  men  available  for 
active  operations.  That  is  a  general  recollec- 
tion ;  I  cannot  answer  the  question  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  you  allowed 
at  that  time  for  garrisoning  the  fortifications 
about  Washington  ? 

A.  I  think  from  30,000  to  35,000  men.  The 
estimate  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Artillery 
for  the  full  garrisoning  of  Washington  was  a 
little  less  than  34,000  men;  and  I  think  that 
estimate  had  been  made  prior  to  the  first  of 
November.  That  number — I  will  call  it  34,000 — 
included  the  reserves,  and  provided  for  resist- 
ance against  an  attack  on  either  bank  of  the 
river. 

Q.  That  would  make  the  whole  army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  the  exception  of  the  troops  at 
Baltimore,  a  little  over  100,000  men  on  the  1st 
of  November,  would  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Was  it  not  much  larger  than  that  on  the 
1st  of  November? 

A.  I  recollect  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  number  65,- 


000  or  70,000,  or  something  like  that,  was  stated 
as  available  for  active  operations.  I  cannot  give 
a  precise  answer  to  that  question  without  refer- 
ring to  the  returns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  army  was  in- 
creased after  the  1st  of  November?  I  mean 
down  to  the  time  when  you  made  your  forward 
movement,  or  at  the  period  prior  to  that  time, 
when  it  was  the  largest. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  army;  but  my  recollection  is  pretty  clear 
that  I  never  had,  after  I  left  Washington,  more 
than  107,000  men  for  duty.  That  was  the  larg- 
est return  I  had;  1  mean  on  the  peninsula  cam- 
paign.    I  think  that  after  the  battle  of  Antietam 

1  had  a  larger  number. 

THE    ENEMY'S   STRENGTH. 

Q.  What  did  you  estimate  the  number  of  thg 
enemy  opposingyou  here,  including  all  in  East- 
ern Virginia,  except  the  force  at  Norfolk,  during 
the  month  of  November,  1861  ? 

A.  I  think  the  estimate  formed  at  that  time  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  was  about  150,000. 

Q.  Where  were  the  enemy  at  that  time — I 
mean  the  principal  points? 

A.  Their  right  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Freder- 
icksburg. 1  think  that  at  that  time  they  had 
some  small  detachments  as  far  down  as  Tappa- 
hannock.  Their  main  force  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manassas,  their  left  extending  to  Leesburg 
and  Winchester. 

Q.  I  believe  that,  just  prior  to  your  movement 
at  the  end  of  February,  1862,  there  was  an  esti- 
mate made  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  was  there 
not? 

A.  Very  probably;  I  do  not  now  remember 
it 

Q.  I  am  informed  the  estimate  then  was  60,000 ; 
can  you  tell  me  whether  that  was  probably  the 
estimate  ? 

A.  I  never  regarded  the  force  of  the  enemy  so 
low  as  60,000. 

Q,  You  do  not  remember  the  estimate  at  that 
time  ? 

•A.  No ;   I  do  not. 

CONDITION    01'    m'cLELLAn's    ARMY. 

Q.  At  the  first  of  November,  1861,  what  was 
the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac?  Was  it  not  nearlj-  as  good  as  it 
was  at  any  subsequent  time  ? 

A.  No;  the  armament  was  incomplete,  and  the 
discipline  was  by  no  means  good  ;  it  was  by  no 
means  so  effective  an  army,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  At  what  period,  in  your  opinion,  was  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  the  most  effective? 

A.  I  think  they  improved  in  efficiency  and 
discipline  every  day  they  remained  here;  and 
the  army  was  decidedly  better  armed,  and  a  bet- 
ter army,  and  more  efficient,  the  day  it  left  here 
than  it  ever  was  before.  One  thing  should  be 
stated  here;  that,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months — I  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  exact  time 
— the  armament  of  the  troops  was  very  materi- 
ally improved.  I  am  sure  that,  at  the  period 
you  allude  to,  about  the  first  of  November,  the 
armament  was  very  incomplete,  and  very  decid- 
ed improvements  were  made  after  that  time, 
which  have  materially  changed  results. 

Q.  The- weather  continued  good,  did  it  not, 
during  the  fall,  and  down  to  the  10th  or  12th  of 
January,  1862,  and  the  roads  good? 


A.  I  think  not  so  late  as  that.  I  was  taken 
ill  before  Christmas,  and  I  recollect  that  the  day 
I  was  last  out  was  a  terrible  day;  the  roads  were 
very  bad.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  My  impression  is  that  the  roads 
became  bad  in  December,  in  the  latter  half  of 
December. 

Q.  During  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, was  it  or  not  true  that  the  army,  men 
and  officers,  were  expecting  and  desirous  of  ac- 
tive service  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
general  officers  with  whom  I  was  most  thrown 
in  contact  still  desired  more  time  to  prepare 
their  troops.  The  majority  of  them  did  not  re- 
gard the  army  as  then  prepared  for  offensive 
operations. 

THE    REBEL   POSITION. 

Q.  When  the  enemy  were  at  Manassas  and 
Centreville,  from  what  points  did  they  receive 
their  supplies  ?  Where  was  their  principal  base 
of  supplies? 

A.  They  drew  their  supplies  mainly  by  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad — that  is,  the 
troops  who  were  near  Centreville  and  Manassas. 
Those  who  were  near  Aquia  drew  their  supplies 
by  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railroad. 

Q.  And  from  what  point  or  points? 

A.  Those  who  were  supplied  by  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  road  drew  them  mainly,  I  think, 
from  Manassas  Junction.  The  others  drew  them 
from  Fredericksburg,  or,  rather,  from  a  little  sta- 
tion between  Fredericksburg  and  Aquia,  where 
Holmes  had  his  headquarters. 

Q.  Did  Richmond  ever  hold  the  same  relation 
to  them  as  Washington  did  to  us  for  supplies  ? 

A.  Everything  passed  through  there,  I  think. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  really  the  general  base  of 
supplies  ? 

A.  In  general  terms — yes.  Of  course,  a  great 
deal  came  from  Staunton,  by  Gordonsville,  that 
never  passed  through  Richmond. 

Q.  It  was  true,  then,  was  it  not,  that  when 
the  enemy  was  at  Centreville  and  Manassas,  that 
portion  of  their  force  was  some  100  or  120  miles 
from  their  principal  base  of  supplies? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  operated  against  the  ene- 
my from  Washington  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, with  how  great  a  force  do  you  think 
they  could  have  opposed  you? 

A.  I  think,  with  certainty,  considerably  over 
100,000  men. 

Q.  With  a  force  greater  than  the  force  that 
you  could  have  taken  against  them  ? 

A.  I  think  so.  That  was  my  impression  then, 
and  my  impressions  at  that  time  were  certainly 
as  correct  as  they  are  now. 

Q.  Could  you  not,  in  November,  or  about  that 
time,  by  moving  forward,  have  threatened  to 
destroy  their  communication  with  their  base  of 
supplies,  and  obliged  them  to  come  out  from 
Centreville  and  Manassa3  and  give  battle,  at  least 
upon  equal  terms  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  fit  for  such  a  movement  in  November. 
The  only  feasible  plan  for  turning  their  position 
at  Manassas  would  have  been  by  crossing  the 
Occoquan  and  moving  on  Brentsville,  or  some 
point  to  the  southwest  of  that ;  and  such  a  move- 
ment would-have  exposed  our  own  commnnica- 


tions  with  our  lines  of  supplies,  and  a  battle  won 
in  that  vicinity  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have 
produced  decisive  results.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  movement  in  question  would  have  been 
practicable  or  prudent  in  November. 

THE   EEBEL    RETREAT. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  regard  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  from  Manassas,  and  their  falling  back  up- 
on Richmond,  as  a  misfortune  to  us? 

A.  I  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  only  in  this : 
that  it  gave  them  more  time  to  concentrate  on 
the  new  line  of  operations  that  we  were  about 
to  adopt.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  throw  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  army  on  the  new  line  of 
operations  before  the  enemy  evacuated  Manassas. 
But  I  regarded  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  moving  on  the  gen- 
eral line  of  the  Peninsula.  I  mean  by  that  any 
line  based  on  the  lower  Chesapeake. 

THE    PENINSULA   MOVEMENT. 

Q.  Was  that  movement  to  which  you  refer 
proposed  or  designed  before  the  evacuation  of 
Manassas  ? 

A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  in  what  manner  was  it  proposed  that 
it  should  be  accomplished;  how  was  it  proposed 
that  your  new  line  of  operations  should  be 
■reached? 

A.  It  was  intended  to  move  the  army  in  trans- 
ports, by  detachments  of  35,000  to  40,000  at  a 
time,  to  the  new  base  of  operations  on  the  lower 
Chesapeake  bay. 

Q.  From  what  point  or  points  was  the  army 
to  embark  in  the  transports? 

A.  The  points  first  designated  were  Annapolis 
and-a  point  on  the  Potomac  below  Aquip  creek 
— below  Hooker's  position. 

Q.  You  mean  those  were  the  two  points  from 
which  it  was  first  proposed  to  move  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  anticipate  that  that  movement 
could  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rebels 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  you  to  cut  off 
■or  intercept  their  retreat  from  Manassas  and 
Centreville  to  Richmond? 

A.  I $o  not  think  that  we  could  entirely  inter- 
cept their  retreat  to  Richmond;  but  the  chances 
were  that,  if  this  movement  was  fairly  started  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  it,  we  could  fight  them 
in  front  of  Richmond,  to  their  disadvantage,  be- 
fore they  could  get  all  their  troops  in  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  expected  to 
intercept  their  retreat  to  Richmond  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  their  forces,  leaving  a  part 
of  it  on  this  side  of  the  point  where  you  intercept 
their  communications,  and  then  fight  the  balance 
of  it  at  Richmond? 

A.  In  reply  to  that,  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
hoped,  if  proper  secrecy  was  observed,  to  reach 
the  vicinity  of  Richmond  before  they  could  con- 
centrate all  their  troops  there ;  that  they  could 
not  get  all  their  troops  down  from  Manassas,  Ac, 
before  we  got  there. 

NORFOLK. 

Q.  Was  it  proposed  by  any  one,  at  any  time 
during  the  early  part  of  last  winter,  that  Norfolk 
should  be  taken  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  formal  proposition 
to  that  effect,  although  that  matter  may  well  have 
•been  talked  of,  as  many  other  points  were. 


Q.  During  the  early  part  of  last  winter  could 
not  a  force  of  30,000  or  40,000  men  have  beert 
concentrated  suddenly  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
Norfolk  captured  and  the  Meraimack  destroyed, 
without  incurring  any  great  hazard  to  us  ? 

A.  Such  a  thing  was  possible,  but  would  have 
been  difficult.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  pro- 
moted the  general  objects  of  the  war.  I  looked 
upon  the  fall  of  Norfolk  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  movement  upon  Richmond. 

Q.  Would  not  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimack 
have  been  a  great  point  gained,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  movement  upon  Richmond,  by  way  of 
the  James  or  York  rivers,  very  much  more  safe  ? 

A.  As  things  turned  out,  yes.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  importance  of  the  Marrimack  was 
appreciated  until  she  came  out.  I  remember 
very  well  that  the  Navy  Department  thought  that 
the  Congress  and  Cumberland  were  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  Merrimack.  The  question  of 
taking  Norfolk  after  the  Merrimack  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  destroyed  the  Congress  and  Cum- 
berland, was  seriously  discussed.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  was,  that  it  was  better  not  to  depart 
from  the  direct  movement  upon  Richmond,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

PROPOSED    MOVEMENTS. 

Q.  Was  there  any  important  movement  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  contemplated  or  proposed 
prior  to  the  first  of  March,  1862,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  to  which  you  have  already  referred? 

A.  There  was  a  movement  contemplated  by 
the  President  to  cross  the  Occoquan,  and  move 
upon  Brentsville. 

Q.  Was  that  movement  approved  by  you  ? 

A.  It  was  not ;  I  wrote  against  it.  The  only 
other  movement  I  remember  was  a  movement  to 
gain  possession  of  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac. 
That  was  a  movement  of  the  mass  of  the  army 
to  cross  the  Occoquan,  and  gain  possession  of  the 
batteries  on  the  lower  Potomac.  That  was  direct- 
ed by  the  President,  but  rendered  unnecessar  y 
by  the  evacuation  of  their  positions  by  the  rebels. 

EVACUATION    OF   MANASSAS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  caused  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  Manassas  when  they  did  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  But  my  impression  has  always 
been  that  they  got  wind  of  our  intended  move- 
ment to  the  lower  Chesapeake,  and  that  that  wa3 
the  main  cause  of  their  leaving. 

Q.  Were  you  intending  to  carry  out  that  move- 
ment at  the  time  they  evacuated  Manassas? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  then  the  proposed  movement  of 
the  ai-my? 

A.   Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  the  evacuation 
of  Manassas,  and  what  was  then  done  ? 

A.  The  first  information  that  I  regarded  as 
reasonably  authentic  was  received  on  Sunday  the 
9th  of  March.  The  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  were  at  my  house  when  I  received  it.  I 
stated  to  them  my  intention  to  cross  the  river  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  information  I  could,  and 
to  act  according  to  circumstances.  During  the 
night  of  the  9th  I  ordered  two  regiments  of  cav- 
alry forward  under  Colonel  Averill,  to  verify 
the  fact,  and  I  directed  a  general  advance  of  the 
army  in  the  direction  of  Manassas,  hoping  that  I 
might  possibly  reach  their  rear-guard  and  inflict 
some  loss  upon  it,  and  desiring  also  to  get  tha 


i.en  out  of  their  old  camps  and  put  them  in  Let- 
ter condition  for  active  service.  The  mass  of  the 
army  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Gourt- 
House.  I  myself  'went  to  Manassas.  I  sent  a 
strong  cavalry  force,  supported  by  some  infantry 
of  General  Sumner's  command,  as  far  as  the  Rap- 
pahannock, thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  burn  the 
railroad  bridge  over  that  river,  and  showing  that 
their  evacuation  was  complete.  That  gave  me 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger  of  their  returning  by  that  line. 
The  army  returned  from  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax 
Court-House  to  Alexandria,  where  it  embarked 
for  Fort  Monroe  as  rapidly  as  transportation  was 
ready  for  it. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  your  intention,  when  the 
army  was  moved  forward  towards  Manassas, 
after  having  heard  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated, 
to  continue  the  pursuit  beyond  the  point  you 
reached  ? 

A.  Not  unless  I  saw  some  great  advantage  to 
be  gained.  If  I  could  have  caught  their  rear- 
guard I  should  have  done  so. 

WHO    PROPOSED    TEE  PENINSULA    CAMPAIGN. 

Q.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  movement  on 
Richmond  by  way  ofYorktown  first  proposed, 
and  when  was  it  finally  determined  upon? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  who  first  proposed  it. 
It  was  a  thing  more  or  less  discussed  before  the 
movements  of  the  army  were  finally  determined 
upon.  It  was  finally  determined  upon  when 
the  army  was  at  Fairfax  Court-House. 

Q.  Was  it  determined  upon  in  a  council  of  war, 
the  proceedings  of  which  have  been  made  public  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  then  decided,  was  it  not,  that 
the  army  should  go  by  way  of  Alexandria? 

A.  Alexandria  was  adopted  as  the  most  con- 
venient point  of  embarkation. 

Q.  Were  there  not  at  that  time  a  large  number 
•of  transports  at  Annapolis  which  were  to  have 
been  used  in  the  former  movement  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? 

A.  I  think  that  many  of  them  were  there. 
Q.  And  it  then  became  necessary  to  move  them 
to  Alexandria  ? 

A.  Many  of  them.  The  most  of  them  were 
brought  to  Alexandria.  There  was  a  large  depot 
of  wagons  at  Perryville  that  was  taken  right 
down  that  way. 

Q.  When  you  first  heard  that  the  enemy  were 
evacuating  Manassas,  could  not  a  rapid  movement 
have  been  made  across  the  Occoquan,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  and 
cut  off  or  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  ? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  reasons  that  influenced  the 
decision  in  favor  of  the  movement  by  way  of 
Yorktown  ? 

A.  In  preference  to  the  direct  movement  by 
way  of  Manassas  ? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  no  one  regarded  the  line  by  way  of 
Manassas  as  a  practicable  one,  it  being  so  long. 
The  difficulty  of  guarding  our  communications 
was  almost  insuperable ;  and  it  allowed  the  enemy 
to  take  up  position  after  position  between  Manas- 
sas and  Richmond.  The  other  line  gave  us  the 
advantage  of  water  transportation,  and  rendered 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  force  available 
for  active  operations,  there  being  so  few  necessary 
to  guard  the  depots  and  communications. 


Q.  Was  it  not  a  serious  objection  to  the  move- 
ment by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  that  it  did  not 
cover  Washington  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  By  your  answer  do  you  mean  that  the  ad- 
vantages gained  were  more  than  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  fact  that  Washington  was  not  cov- 
ered by  that  movement  ? 

A.  I  regarded  the  defenses  of  Washington  as 
adequate  for  its  protection,  and  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  would  neces- 
sarily draw  from  in  front  of  Washington  the  force 
that  had  previously  threatened  it.  My  mind  had 
always  been  clear  and  distinct  that  the  moment 
the  army  moved  on  any  line  from  the  Lower 
Chesapeake,  the  rebels  must  necessarily  abandon 
Manassas.  I  never  doubted  that  a  second — al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  that  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington were  complete. 

Q.  When  your  army  was  on  the  peninsula, 
could  not  the  enemy  have  reached  Washington 
easier  and  sooner  than  your  army  could  have 
been  brought  back  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  they  would  never  have  come 
here  ;  or,  if  they  had,  they  would  never  have  got 
back.  If  the  enemy  had  moved  on  Washington, 
I  not  only  would  have  gained  possession  of  Rich- 
mond, but  I  would  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
their  army,  and  they  never  would  have  got 
back. 

Q.  Was  it  not  almost  certain,  beforehand,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  your  army  to  a  position  where 
it  did  not  cover  Washington  would  cause  the 
enemy  at. least  to  make  a  threat  or  feint  of  an  at- 
tack upon  Washington,  which  would  lead  to  a* 
panic,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  recall  of  your  army,  or 
a  portion  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
occurred,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,, 
which  should  have  justified  a  panic  in  Washing- 
ton. The  only  advance  of  the  enemy  that  I  re- 
member at  all  was  that  of  Jackson  upon  General 
Banks.  "When  I  heard  of  that  I  telegraphed  to 
the  President  that  I  believed  the  intention  to  be 
simply  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to  me! 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  meant  a  serious  threat  upon, 
Washington. 

THE    DEFENSES   OE    WASHINGTON. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  army  to  the  peninsula, 
how  many  troops  were  left  for  the  defense  of 
Washington  ;  where  were  they  stationed,  and  by 
whom  were  they  commanded  1 

A.  There  has  been  published  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  on  board  the  •  steamer  Commodore,  on  the 
1st  of  April  last,  to  the  Adjutant-General,  giving 
the  number  of  troops  left  and  their  stations.  The 
numbers  there  given  were  furnished  to  me  by  my 
Adjutant-General  from  the  latest  and  most  authen- 
tic returns  in  his  possession.  I  recollect  that  the 
aggregate  was  something  over  70,000,  but  I  can- 
not give  the  details. 

Q.  In  that  estimate  were  included  the  troops 
under  Generals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  Dix  ? 

A.  I  think  not  General  Dix.  One  division  of 
Fremont,  General  Blenker's,  was  ordered  to  re- 
main in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  under 
Banks's  command,  whenever  he  wanted  it,  until 
the  state  of  affairs  were  perfectly  well  known — 
Jackson  disposed  of.  The  authority  existed  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  retain  that  division  there 
until  the  state  of  things  was  entirely  cleared  up. 
Banks's  command  was  included.     The  original 


■order  to  him  was  to  take  up  a  line  at  Manassas, 
and  along  the  railway  to  Chester  Gap  and  Stras- 
burg.  I  have  stated  already  that  the  enemy  had 
been  forced  to  burn  the  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Eappahannoek. 

NUMBERS    OF   TROOPS. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  your  command 
when  you  landed  on  the  peninsula  ? 

A.  Before  the  arrival  of  Franklin's  and  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  I  had  about  85,800  men. 

Q.  How  many  had  Franklin  ? 

A.  He  had,  I  suppose,  about  11,000  or  12,000. 
The  largest  number  of  men  I  had  for  duty  at  any 
time  on  the  peninsula  was  107,000  men.  That,  I 
think,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  after  McCall's 
division  had  arrived. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  force  at  Yorktown  when 
Heintzelman,  with  his  corps,  landed  on  the  penin- 
sula ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  positively  ;  but  my  belief  is 
that  there  were  not  at  that  time  much  more  than 
Magruder's  original  command,  which,  I  think,  we 
had  always  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000 
men.  Movements  of  troops  had  been  going  on 
across  the  James  river  to  the  peninsula  for  some 
days  before  my  arrival.  I  remember  that  imme- 
diately upon  my  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe  I  was 
told  that  quite  a  large  number  of  troops  had 
been  crossed  over  to  Yorktown  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  James.  I  therefore  hurried  my  own 
movements,  and  started  from  Fort  Monroe  sooner 
than  I  would  have  done.  From  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  have  been  able  to  get,  I  think  that  the 
large  masses  of  the  reinforcements  arrived  in 
Yorktown  from  one  to  two  days  before  I  reached 
Us  vicinity.  Johnston  himself  arrived  there  the 
day  before  1  did. 

REBEL   DEFENSES. 

Q.  At  what  period  had  the  works  of  the  enemy 
at  Yorktown  been  constructed  ? 

A.  Probably  several  months  before  I  arrived 
there.  We  found  at  other  points  on  the  penin- 
sula— at  Big  Bethel,  at  Howard's  Bridge,  at 
Young's  Mill — extensive  series  of  intrenchments 
'that  evidently  had  been  erected  months  before. 
There  was  no  sign  of  fresh  work  about  them  at 
all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  those  works  before  you 
landed  on  the  peninsula  ? 

A.  No  ;  we  did  not  know  of  the  line  of  works 
along  the  Warwick.  We  knew  that  Yorktown 
itself  was  surrounded  by  a  continuous  line  of 
earthworks,  but  we  did  not  know  of  the  line  of 
Warwick. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  could  Heintzelman  have 
captured  Yorktown  by  a  rapid  movement  imme- 
diately upon  his  landing  upon  the  peninsula  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  done  it. 
When  we  did  advance,  we  found  the  enemy  in- 
trenched and  in  strong  force  wherever  we  ap- 
proached. The  nature  and  extent  of  his  position 
along  the  Warwick  river  was  not  known  to  us 
when  we  left  Fort  Monroe. 

m'clellan's  want  of  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  topography  of  the  peninsula  well 
understood,  so  far  as  you  know,  by  any  one  con- 
nected with  your  command  when  you  commenced 
that  campaign  ? 

A.  Our  maps  proved  entirely  inaccurate,  and 
did  us  more  harm  than  good,  for  we  were  con- 
stantly misled  by  them. 


THE   SIEGE   OF   YORKTOWN. 

Q.  Could  not  this  line  of  works  have  been 
assaulted,  when  you  arrived  before  them  in  full 
force,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  resorted  to  the  operations  of 
a  siege  after  a  more  careful  personal  examination 
than  a  commanding  general  usually  gives  to  such 
things ;  and  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  course 
I  adopted  was  the  best  under  the  circumstances 

Q.  You  did  not  open  your  batteries  as  they 
were  finished,  one  by  one,  but  waited  until  all 
were  ready,  did  you  not? 

A.  We  did,  and  expected  to  open  fire  from 
them  all  on  Monday  morning.  A  few  shots  were 
fired  for  a  special  purpose  from  battery  No.  1, 
against  vessels  landing  at  the  wharf. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
opened  your  batteries  as  they  were  completed, 
without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  all  of 
them? 

A.  I  think  decidedly  not;  because  they  would 
probably  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  enemy.  The  object  was  to 
wait  until  we  had  such  an  overwhelming  force 
at  our  disposal  as  would  crush  everything  before 
us. 

Q.  What  time  was  occupied  from  the  com- 
mencement of  your  operations  before  Yorktown 
until  its  evacuation  ? 

A.  Just  about  a  month,  as  near  as  may  be.  I 
think  the  evacuation  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  and 
I  left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Q.  The  enemy  retreated  from  Yorktown  to 
Williamsburg,  did  they  not? 

A.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  retreat  at 
Williamsburg.  The  most  of  their  army,  I  think, 
did  not  intend  halting  at  Williamsburg.  We 
overtook  them  there.  They  had  passed  it,  and 
then  came  back.  I  think  if  our  cavalry  had  been 
a  few  hours  later,  probably  no  fight  at  all  would 
have  occurred  there.  That  action  was  brought 
on,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  our  cavalry  caught 
their  rear-guard,  and  forced  them  to  bring  back 
their  troops. 

Q.  There  was  a  line  of  earthworks  at  Williams- 
burg ? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  strong  line  of  detached  earthworks. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  concise  description  of  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  state  by  what  troops 
and  under  what  generals  it  was  fought  ? 

WHAT   M'CLELLAN    KNEW    ABOUT    WILLIAMSBURG. 

A  As  soon  as  I  knew  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  Yorktown,  I  ordered  the  cavalry 
under  General  Stoneman,  with  the  horse  artillery, 
in  pursuit.  I  directed  the  divisions  of  Kearney 
and  Hooker  to  move  by  the  direct  road  from 
Yorktown  to  Williamsburg,  while  the  divisions 
of  Smith,  Couch,  and  Casey  were  ordered  by  the 
road  from  Warwick  Court-House  to  Williamsburg. 
Franklin's  division,  which  was  on  the  transports, 
was  ordered  up  to  Yorktown,  with  the  intention 
of  moving  it  to  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  '  retreat  of  the  enemy. 
The  divisions  of  Richardson,  Sedgwick,  and  Por- 
ter were  moved  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Yorktown,  ready  either  to  support  the  troops 
who  had  advanced  by  land  or  to  go  by  water,  as 
circumstances  might  render  advisable.  The  gen- 
eral instructions  given  to  the  troops  ordered  in  pur- 
suit were  to  overtake  the  enemy  and  inflict  as  much 
damage  as  possible.  This  was  on  Sunday.  That 
night  I  heard  that  the  cavalry  had  come  up  with 


the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  "Williamsburg,  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  from  the  works, 
and  that  the  infantry  were  within  a  half  hour's 
inarch,  rapidly  approaching,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly carry  the  position.  General  Sumner  was  in 
command  of  the  troops  ordered  to  the  front.  I 
remained  at  Yorktown  on  Sunday,  and  on  Mon- 
day morning  engaged  in  arranging  for  the  for 
warding  of  Franklin's  division  to  West  Point,  and . 
in  consultation  with  the  naval  commander,  as  well 
as  other  duties  incident  to  my  position.  I  heard 
nothing  from  the  front  on  Monday  morning  that 
gave  me  any  idea  that  there  was  any  thing  serious 
involved.  I  heard  nothing  from  General  Sum- 
ner. The  first  intimation  I  had  that  there  was 
anything  at  all  serious  was  from  Governor 
Sprague,  who  came  to  me  at  Yorktown  and  told 
me  that  things  were  not  going  on  well  in  front. 
This  was,  I  think,  about  noon;  it  may  haveboen 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  one  way  or  the1  other. 
He  told  me  that  things  were  not  going  well, 
and  that  my  presence  in  the  front  was  necessary. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  that,  I  took  a  boat,  went  down 
to  camp  where  my  horses  were,  and  immediately 
left  for  the  front,  meeting  on  the  way  the  Prince 
.  de  Joinville  and  an  aid  of  General  Sumner,  who 
had  been  sent  back  to  hurry  me  up.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  had  no  information  from  General 
Sumner,  or  any  one  in  command,  that  there  was 
anything  at  all  serious  in  front.  I  arrived  on  the 
ground,  I  should  think,  about  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  dark.  I  acquainted  myself,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
immediately  ordered  reinforcements  to  General 
Hancock,  who  was  heavily  engaged  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  I  endeavored  to  communicate  with 
General  Heintzelman  who  was  on  the  left  of  the 
position.  I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to 
communicate  directly  with  our  left  under  General 
Heintzelman.  I  sent  an  officer — Captain  Alex- 
ander— with  a  company  to  endeavor  to  open 
communication  with  General  Heintzelman,  that 
I  might  learn  the  state  of  affairs  there.  He  re- 
turned after  dark  with  the  information  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  get  through  the  marsh.  I  then 
went  around  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  by  way 
of  the  rear,  to  communicate. 

During  the  night  I  heard  from  General  Heintzel- 
man that  Hooker's  division  had  been  badly  cut 
up,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  very  heavy 
work  in  the  morning;  that  Kearney's  division, 
although  it  had  suffered  severely,  could  be  fully 
relied  upon  to  hold  its  own;  and  that  no  advance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter  without  heavy  re- 
enforcements. 

I  felt  satisfied,  from  what  I  knew  of  Hancock's 
position,  that  the  battle  was  won ;  that  he  had 
occupied  the  decisive  point,  and  gained  possession 
of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line ;  and  that  they 
must  make  a  night  retreat,  or  we  would  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  morning. 
So  fully  was  I  satisfied  of  that,  that  I  counter- 
manded orders  that  I  had  given  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  advance  of  Richardson's  and  Sedgwick's 
divisions  to  the  front,  and  sent  tbem  back  to 
Yorktown  to  go  by  water ;  feeling  sure  that  the 
battle  was  won. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  abandoned  their 
position.     We  sent  the  cavalry  in  pursuit;  took, 
a  few  prisoners  and  a  few  guns.     The  condition 
of  the  roads  was  such  that  we  could  not  promptly 
advance  the  army.     We  could  not  for  more  than 


forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle  even  feed  the 
men  on  the  ground  where  they  stood;  we  could 
not  get  the  supplies  to  them. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  a  great  misapprehension 
as  to  the  character  of  the  roads  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  on  the  peninsula? 

A.  I  was  deceived.  I  expected  to  find  the  nature 
of  the  soil  much  more  favorable  than  it  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  sending  Franklin 
and  Sedgwick  to  West  Point  by  water,  and  what 
was  accomplished  by  that  movement? 

A.  The  object  was  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy.  But  Franklin's  movements 
were  so  delayed  by  bad  weather  as  to  defeat  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object.  It  is  possible 
that,  if  Franklin  had  not  made  that  movement, 
the  enemy  might  have  made  a  different  stand  at 
some  point  north  of  Williamsburg.  But  that  is 
a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose,  at  the  time  Yorktown  was 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  that  the  relative 
strength  and  position  of  the  two  armies  were 
such  that  Richmond  could  easily  be  taken  1 

A.  Not  easily.  I  thought  that  I  could  take  it; 
but  I  thought  that  the  enemy  would  bring  to 
bear  a  larger  force  than  I  had. 

Q.  How  much  time  was  occupied  in  the  move- 
ment from  Williamsburg  to  the  Chickahominy, 
and  what  is  the  distance  from  Williamsburg  to 
the  Chickahominy  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  about  fifty  miles;  that  is,  to 
New  Bridge. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  two  weeks 
were  occupied  in  the  movement  from  Williams- 
burg to  the  Chickahominy  ;  will  you  explain  the 
reason  for  that? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time.  I  can 
only  say  that  we  were  very  much  delayed  after 
the  affair  at  Williamsburg  by  the  condition  of 
the  roads  and  the  difficulty  in  bringing  up  sup- 
plies. We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  of  that 
kind  before  reaching  the '  Chickahominy.  I 
think  the  movement  was  made  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances. 

The  further  examination  of  the  witness  was- 
postponed  until  Monday  next  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 


Washington,  March  2,  1863. 
General   George  B.  McClkllan,  examination 
resumed. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

THE   JAMES    RIVER   LINE. 

Q.  Could  not  the  advance  on  Richmond  from 
Williamsburg  have  been  made  with  better  pros- 
pect of  success  by  the  James  river  than  by  the 
route  pursued;  and  what  were  the  reasons  for 
taking  the  route  adopted  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  navy  at  that  time 
was  in  a  condition  to  make  the  line  of  the  James 
river  perfectly  sure  for  our  supplies.  The  line  of 
the  Pamunkey  offered  greater  advantages  in  that 
respect.  The  place  was  in  a  better  position  to 
effect  a  junction  with  any  troops  that  might  move 
from  Washington  on  the  Fredericksburg  line.  I 
remember  that  the  idea  of  moving  on  the  James 
river  was  seriously  discussed  at  that  time.  But 
the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances then  existing,  the  route  actually  fol- 
lowed was  the  best.  I  think  the  Merrimack  was 
destroyed  while  we  were  at  Williamsburg. 

Q.  Did   you   have  any  consultation  with   the 


aavy  in  relation  to  their  ability  to  keep  the  James 
river  open  and  protect  your  line  of  supplies  ? 

A.  About  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  York- 
town — perhaps  a  day  or  two  afterwards — I  re- 
quested the  naval  officers  commanding  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Monroe  to  send  vessels  up  the 
James  river,  and  my  recollection  is  that  some  ob- 
jection was  made  to  it,  and  that  it  required  the 
personal  action  of  the  President  himself  to  get 
them  started  up  the  river.  There  were  at  that 
time  comparatively  few  naval  vessels  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Monroe  fit  to  go  up  the  James 
river. 

FAIE   OAKS    AND   SEVEN    PINES. 

Q.  After  leaving  Williamsburg  you  met  with 
no  serious  resistance  from  the  enemy  until  after 
the  crossing  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  did  you  ? 

A.  Merely  cavalry  affairs.  There  were  some 
sharp  cavalry  affairs,  but  no  resistance  in  large 
force. 

Q.  The  first  engagement  which  the  left  wing  of 
your  army  had  with  the  enemy  was  at  Fair  Oaks 
and  Seven  Pines? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  account  of  those 
two  battles,  or  of  that  battle,  whichever  it  may 
be? 

A.  The  battle  occurred,  I  think,  on  the  last  day 
of  May  and  the  first  of  June.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  General  Keyes's  corps  was  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seven  Pines;  Casey's  division 
was  in  front ;  Couch's  division  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear,  on  the  main  road  to  Bottom's  Bridge ; 
Heintzelman's  corps  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Savage's 
Station ;  Sumner's  corps  was  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy,  about  half  way  between  Bot- 
tom's Bridge  and  New  Bridge;  the  corps  of 
Franklin  and  Porter  were  also  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  near  New  Bridge.  Great 
efforts  had  been  made  to  insure  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  banks  of  the  Chickahominy 
by  suitable  bridges  ;  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  high  stage  of  the  water  in  the 
Chickahominy,  a  great  deal  still  remained  to  be 
done  to  complete  those  bridges.  The  attack  com- 
menced on  Casey's  division,  I  think,  about  one 
o'clock.  I  was  at  the  time  confined  to  my  bed  by 
illness,  and  the  first  intimation  I  received  of  the 
affair  was  the  sound  of  the  musketry.  Without 
waiting  to  hear  from  General  Keyes  or  General 
Heintzelman,  I  sent  instructions  to  General  Sum- 
ner to  hold  his  corps  in  readiness  to  move  to  the 
scene  of  action.  I  did  not  hear  anything  for  a 
long  time  from  the  field.  I  think  the  first  I 
heard  was  from  General  Heintzelman,  who  re- 
ported that  Casey's  division  had  been  completely 
broken,  and  was  in  full  retreat.  I  ordered  Sum- 
ner over  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  his  services 
were  needed  and  the  affair  serious.  General 
Sumner  had,  fortunately,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
first  order,  actually  stretched  his  command  out  on 
the  road,  so  the  "heads  of  columns  were  at  the 
bridges  ready  to  cross  when  he  received  the  or- 
der. The  main  part  of  his  force  crossed  at  the 
bridge  near  Dr.  Trent's  farm,  and  moved  by  the 
shortest  route  upon  Fair  Oaks,  near  whicli  point 
he  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  left,  and 
drove  them  some  little  distance,  thus  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  right  of  Heintzelman,  who 
had  moved  up  to  support  Keyes.  The  enemy  re- 
newed the  attack  on  Sunday  morning,  but  with 


much  less  vigor  than  the  day  before.  They  were 
repulsed  with  comparative  little  difficulty,  and 
our  troops  regained  most  of  the  ground  lost  the 
day  before.  The  river  rose  very  much  on  Sun- 
day, so  as  to  render  the  bridges  by  which  Sumner 
had  crossed  entirely  impracticable  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  afternoon.  Those  bridges  were  long 
structures  of  logs  or  corduroy,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  were  washed  off  by  the  rise  of  water. 
During  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  for  some  time 
after  it,  the  ground  was  so  boggy  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  move  masses  of  artillery. 

Q.  The  enemy  had  continued  to  hold  their  po- 
sitions in  front  of  New  Bridge,  had  they  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  crossing  Bottom's  Bridge,  would  it  not 
have  been  advisable  to  have  driven  the  enemy 
from  their  positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  New  Bridge,  and  thus  united  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  your  army ;  could  not  that  have 
been  done-.^ 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  by 
adirect  attack.  At  least  the  chances  would  have 
been  immensely  against  the  success  of  the  effort. 
I  mean  by  a  direct  attack,  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bridge. 

Q.  Could  you  not  at  that  point  have  attacked 
the  position  of  the  enemy  with  your  whole  force, 
your  right  wing  operating  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy,  and  the  left  wing  operating  on 
the  right  bank ;  and  if  so,  was  their  number  and 
the  strength  of  their  position  such  that  it  could 
not  have  been  carried? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  an  attack  in  the  manner 
suggested  could  have  been  successful  before  the 
completion  of  the  bridges  designed  to  secure  com- 
plete communication  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  army. 

Q.  When  were  those  bridges  completed,  or 
were  they  ever  completed? 

A.  The  most  important  ones  were  completed, 
I  should  think,  about  the  20th  of  May — not  far 
from  then. 

Q.  After  the  completion  of  the  bridges,  why 
was  not  the  attempt  made  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  that  position? 

A.  The  main  causes  of  the  delay  were,  I  think, 
the  condition  of  the  ground  and  the  necessity  for 
finishing  the  defensive  works  regarded  as  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  army  should  it  meet  with  a  dis- 
aster in  the  attack. 

Q.  At  what  points  were  the  defensive  works  to 
which  you  refer? 

A.  They  were  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
battle-field  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  then  to  the  right  of 
that,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  at  New 
Bridge.  The  affair  of  the  25th  of  June  was  the 
beginning  of  the  operations  against  the  enemy. 
I  had  expected  to  attack  the  position  in  rear  of 
New  Bridge  by  the  26th  or  27th  of  June,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  series  of  occurrences  known  as 
the  seven  days'  battle. 

Q.  Was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
and  Seven  Pines  a  defeat  to  the  enemy? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  After  that  defeat,  could  not  that  point  in 
front  of  New  Bridge  have  been  carried  by  an  at- 
tack made,  as  I  have  before  indicated,  by  both 
wings  of  your  army  ? 

A.  The  condition  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
Chickahominy,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  such  a 
movement  impossible  .it  that  time. 
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Q.  immediately  after  the  "battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
could  you  not  have  advanced  on  Eiehmond?  If 
not,  why  not? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible 
at  that  time  to  have  taken  our  artillery  with  us. 
The  result  of  which,  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  would  have  been  to  have  brought 
as  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  at  Richmond 
without  artillery,  where  they  had  heavy  guns. 
That,  and  the  condition  of  the  bridges,  were  the 
principal  reasons  for  not  advancing  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  enemy  retired,  taking  with  them  their 
artillery,  after  their  defeat,  did  they  not  ? 

A.  They  had  very  few  guns  in  action — I  am  not 
sure  that  they  had  any  guns.  It  was  on  their 
part  almost  entirely  an  infantry  affair. 

Q.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  left  wing  of 
your  army — that  part  of  the  army,  which  was  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Without  the  returns  I  could  merely  guess 
at  it.  There  were  four  divisions — one  a  very 
weak  one.  I  should  think  the  strength  of  the 
four  divisions  must  have  been  30,000  men,  per- 
haps. 

Q.  Did  not  the  want  of  communication  between 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  your  army  prevent 
your  reaping  those  advantages  which  yo^i  might 
have  otherwise  obtained  from  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  Fair  Oaks  ? 

A.  I  think  that  if  there  had  been  reliable  com- 
munication between  the  right  wing  and  the  cen- 
tre and  left  wing,  we  would  have  gained  greater 
advantages  by  the  battle. 

Q.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  enemy  retreated 
in  confusion  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and 
that  there  was  a  panic  in  Richmond  in  conse- 
quence of  that  defeat  ? 

A.  I  have  no  means  now  of  telling  in  what  con- 
dition the  enemy  retired;  and  I  do  not  remember 
receiving  information  of  any  special  panic  in 
Richmond  at  that  time.  I  do  not  rememher  how 
that  was.  , 

BATTLE  OF  GAINES'S  MILL. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  that   Jackson's 
force  were  at  Frederickshall,  and  that  the  enemy ' 
was   meditating  striking  a  blow   on  your  right 
wing. 

A.  I  think  that  the  first  vague  rumors  of  Jack- 
son being  at  Frederickshall  reached  me  on  the 
24th  of  June;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  I 
received  some  other  information.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  got  what  I  regarded  full  authentic  infor- 
mation until  the  27  th. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill 
did  you  receive  that  information  ? 

A.  The  day  before,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  right  wing 
just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill. 

A.  At  that  time  there  were  three  divisions,  the 
strength  of  which  was  probably  less  than  35,000 
men.  That  is  a  mere  estimate  on  my  part,  for  I  do 
not  novj  remember  what  the  strength  was. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  had  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemy  proposed  to  attack  you  in 
force,  should  not  the  two  wings  of  your  army 
have  been  united  to  repel  the  attack?  And  was 
this  done  ?  And  if  not,  why  not? 

A.  The  right  wing  was  drawn  in  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  bridges  as"  soon  as  was  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances,  after  we  knew 
definitely  of  Jackson's  approach.  The  intentions 
of  the  enemy  were  difficult  to  divine.     He  ap- 


peared in  force  on  both  banks  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny, and  made  several  sharp  attacks  on  the  right 
bank  as  well  as  on  the  left.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  more  troops  could  wisely  have  been  sent 
to  the  support  of  Porter,  at  Gaines's  farm  than 
were  actually  sent. 

Q.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions 

of  the  enemy,  as  an  attack  was  to  be  made  by  him, 

would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  placed 

both  wings  of  our  army  on  the  same  side  of  the 

,  Chickahominy  prior  to  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill?- 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  same  side  of  the  river  before  they 
actually  were. 

Q.  What  advantage  was  gained  by  leaving  the 
right  wing  of  our  army  to  be  attached  by  a  greatly 
superior  force  ? 

A.  It  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  on  our 
flank  and  rear ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  enabled  us  to 
withdraw  the  army  and  its  material. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  was  done  by  the 
right  wing  of  our  army  at  the  time,  or  about  the 
time,  the  left  wing  was  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
which  saved  our  flank  from  attack,  and  enabled 
the  army  and  its  material  to  be  withdrawn  ? 

A.  By  desperate  fighting  they  inflicted  so  great 
a  loss  upon  the  enemy  as  to  check  his  movement 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  gave  us  time  to 
get  our  material  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Could  not  the  enemy  have  been  held  in 
check,  with  less  loss  and  exposure  to  us,  if  our 
whole  army  had  been  placed  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy  before  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mill,  and  his  attempt  to  cross  resisted  ? 

A.  No ;  I  think  it  was  better  as  it  was. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  left  wing,  if  any,  was 
sent  to  General  Porter  during  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill,  and  at  what  time  was  it  sent  ?  And 
was  any  portion  of  it  ordered  to  his  assistance 
and  then  recalled  ?  And  if  so,  why  was  it  recalled?: 

A.  Slocum's  division  was  ordered  over.  lean- 
not  give  the  hours  without  consulting  papers, 

Q.  Was  it  recalled  after  it  started  to  go  over  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Slocum  being  stop- 
ped. If  there  was  anything  of  that  kind,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  day.  I 
think  two  brigades  of  General  Sumner's  command 
crossed  over  in  the  afternoon.  Two  brigades  of. 
General  Keyes's  command  came  up  late  in  the 
day,  but  I  do  not  think  they  crossed  the  river. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  the  enemy  to  be  your  su- 
perior in  strength  before  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mill? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  suppose  at  that  time  that  you. 
would  be  obliged  to  retreat  ? 

A.  It  was  a  contingency  I  thought  of.  But  my 
impression  is,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Mill  I  still  hoped  that  we  should  be 
able  to  hold  our  own. 

Q.  If  the  enemy  was  your  superior  in  num- 
bers, was  that  not  the  strongest  reason  for  not 
fighting  him,  except  you  were  concentrated  ?  And, 
n  case  he  himself  divided,  placing  a  -part  of  his 
force  on  one  side  of  the  Chickahominy  and  a  part 
on  the  other,  as  he  did,  would  not  that  furnish  you, 
though  inferior,  a  chance  to  defeat  him  in  detail  ? 

A.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy  !  I  do  not  see  that,  under 
the  circumstances  at  the  time,  we  could  have 
done  differently  from  what  we  did  do. 

Q.  When  the  enemy  had  concentrated   their/ 
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•force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahomicy,! 
would  it  or  not  have  been  possible  for  you,  by 
a  concentration  of  your  force  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  to  have  marched  directly  upon 
Kichmond  with  the  main  body  of  your  army, 
and  captured  that  place,  leaving  such  force  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable  to  check  his  passage 
of  the  river? 

A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  enemy  had  force 
enough  still  on  the  right  bank  to  have  prevented 
such  a  movement.  It  was  our  impression  at  the 
time  distinctly. 

Q.  Our  whole  force  was  withdrawn   to   the 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  on  the  night  of 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  was  it  not? 
*  A.  Yes.   during  the  night.     I  think   the   last 
troops  left  about  daybreak,  or  shortly  after. 

Q.  And  when  did  the  retreat  to  the  James 
.river  commence? 

A.  I  think  the  trains  commenced  moving  that 
•night. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  right  or  left  wing  of  the 
army  during  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at 
Dr.  Trent's  house,  as  the  most  central  position. 

,THE    RETREAT    TO    JAMES    RIVER,    FORMERLY     CALLED 
"CHANGE   OF    BASE." 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  statement  of  the 
retreat  of  the  army  to  the  James  river,  including 
fthe  battles  of  Savage's  Station,  Glendale,  and 
Malvern  Hill? 

A  As  soon  as  the  retreat — the  movement  to 
i;he  James  river — was  determined  upon,  I  gave 
orders  for  improving  the  crossings  of  White  Oak 
:  swamp,  and  sent  some  staff-officers  with  an  escort 
of  cavaly  to  the  James  river  to  bring  me  back 
the  best  information  about  the  roads.  The  trains 
■were  put  in  motion,  I  think,  on  the  night  of  the 
U8th  of  June,  or,  it  may  have  been,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th ;  and,  as  the  great  trouble 
was  to  handle  that  immense  mass  of  wagons,  I 
tried  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  the  first  thing. 
We  had  only  one  road  practicable  for  the  trains 
and  troops  to  go  on  after  leaving  White  Oak 
ewamp.  As  soon  as  the  wagons  were  well  out  of 
;the  way,  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  Heintzelman 
were  ordered  to  take  a  position  near  Savage's 
.Station,  and  to  hold  it  until  night.  In  the  mean- 
time the  commands  of  Keyes  and  Porter  were 
pushed  across  the  White  Oak  swamp,  in  order  to 
gain  possession  of  the  roads  coming  in  from 
Kichmond  between  the  White  Oak  swamp  and 
the  James  river,  and  cover  the  further  movement 
of  the  trains.  Sumner  and  Franklin  were  at- 
tacked at  Savage's  Station,  and,  after  a  severe 
contest,  repulsed  the  enemy.  After  night  they 
crossed  the  White  Oak  swamp.  I  think  the 
whole  command  got  over  by  daybreak  in  the 
morning.  The  trains  were  kept  moving  day  and 
night.  The  troops  were  placed  in  position  from 
White  Oak  swamp  to  the  vicinity  of  Malvern 
Hill  to  cover  the  movement.  They  were  at- 
tacked in  the  afternoon  at  several  points  along  the 
line — at  White  Oak  swamp  mainly  by  artillery. 
But  at  Nelson's  farm  the  most  serious  attack  by 
the  enemy  in  force  was  made,  and  the  fighting 
there  continued  until  after  dark.  The  divisions 
that  were  most  warmly  engaged  were  those  of 
Hooker,  Kearney,  and  McCall ;  while,  still  fur- 
ther on  the  left,  a  pretty  serious  attack  was 
made  by  the  Wise  Legion,  I  think — General 
'Wise's   command.     The  enemy   were    again   re- 


pulsed at  all  points.  During  the  night  the  army 
was  concentrated  upon  Malvern  Hill.  A  portion, 
of  the  trains  were  at  Haxall's,  and  the  rest  at 
Harrison's  Bar.  Early  in  the  morning  the  troops 
were  placed  in  position  at  Malvern  Hill,  and 
they  were  attacked  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
most  serious  effort  of  the  enemy  was  about  the 
left  of  our  position,  no  attach  being  made  on  our 
right,  where  I  was  most  apprehensive  of  it.  I  de- 
termined, even  after  a  signal  repulse  of  the  enemy, 
to  withdraw  from  Malvern  Hill  and  go  to  'Har- 
rison's Bar,  mainly  for  two  reasons:  the  first 
was,  that  the  position  was  rather  too  extensive  a 
one  for  the  number  of  men  ;  the  second  was,  the 
necessity  of  getting  below  City  Point,  the  chan- 
nel being  so  narrow  at  City  Point,  so  near  that 
bank  of  the  river,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
naval  officers  that  we  could  not  count  upon  get- 
ting our  supplies  that  far  up.  The  night  after 
Malvern  the  movement  was  continued  upon  Har 
rison's  Bar,  which  was  a  very  favorable  position 
for  the  gunboats,  the  ground  on  either  bank 
being  completely  swept  by  their  fire ;  steps  were 
taken  at  once  to  strengthen  the  position.  Some 
little  time  after  we  reached  Harrison's  Bar  we 
occupied  a  point  on  the  other  side,  which  was 
intrenched,  and  gave  us  a  secure  debouche  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river. 

Q.  On  or  about  the  28th  of  June,  after  the 
battle  of  Gaines's  Mills,  was  it  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and 
were  not  orders  given  to  that  effect? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  order 
being  given.  A  certain  amount  of  property  was 
destroyed  at  some  of  the  railway  stations. 

Q.  But  no  order  was  given  for  the  general  de- 
struction of  the  baggage  of  the  army  ? 

A.  No.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
any  such  order. 

WHO    DID    THE    FIGHTING. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Savage's  Sta- 
tion ^tight  ?  Did  you  yourself  direct  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops,  or  were  they  directed  by 
the  corps  commanders  ? 

A.  I  had  given  general  orders  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops,  but  the  fighting  was  done 
tinder  the  direct  orders  of  the  corps  commanders. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  movements  of  the 
troops  in  fighting  directed  the  day  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Savage's  Station? 

A.  I  gave  the  general  orders,  and  each  corps 
was  commanded  by  its  own  commander. 

Q.  Who  selected  the  positions  and  directed 
the  movements  of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill? 

A.  I  selected  the  positions  in  a  general  way ; 
that  is,  I  rode  over  the  whole  position  in  the 
morning,  indicating  to  the  different  commanders 
the  approximate  positions  they  were  to  occupy. 
There  were  parts  of  the  position  near  our  right 
that  were,  I  think,  selected  by  General  Barnard 
and  General  Humphrey.  More  or  less  change 
was  made  by  every  corps  commander  from  the 
general  position  that  I  had  selected. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  were  you  on 
the  field  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill,  and  at  what  time  did  you  leave  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  ground  very  shortly  after 
daylight,  and,  I  presumed,  occupied  some  four 
hours  in  riding  over  the  position.  I  was  again 
on  the  ground  in  the  afternoon — I  should  think 
somewhere  about  two  or  half-past  two  o'clock — 
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f.zd  was  over  the  whole  position  again  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Had  the  fighting  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing before  you  left  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  enemy  in  sight. 

WHERE   M'CXELLAN   KEPT    HIMSELF. 

Q.  At  -what  point  or  points  were  you  from  the 
time  you  left  the  field  until  you  returned? 

A.  I  was  at  headquarters,  near  Haxall's  house. 

Q.  Were  you  down  to  the  river,  or  on  board 
the  gunboats  duri.Bg  any  part  of  that  day,  be* 
tween  the  time  you  left  the  field  and  your  return 
to  it? 

A.  I  do  not  remember;  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
been,  as  my  camp  was  directly  on  the  river. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  gunboat  from  Haxall's? 

A.  There  were  generally  some  gunboats  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Haxall's. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  where  the  heaviest 
fighting  was  during  the  day? 

A.  From  Haxall's  to  the  point  where  the 
heaviest  fighting  was,  I  suppose,  two  miles  and  a 
half  or  three  miles.  There  were  parts  of  our  line 
that  were  within  half  a  mile,  probably,  or  les3 
than  that,  of  the  headquarters. 

Q.  Had  the  fighting  ceased  when  you  went 
back  to  the  field  in  the  afternoon,  or  was  it  still 
in  progress  ? 

A.  Still  in  progress.  The  most  serious  fighting 
was  after  I  went  upon  the  ground  the  second 
time. 

Q.  To  what  points  on  the  field  did  you  go  on 
your  return  ? 

A.  I  went  over  nearly  the  whole  field.  I  com- 
menced near  the  left,  by  a  house  that  was  there, 
and  then  passed  around  by  the  positions  of  Gen- 
eral Sumner  and  General  Heintzelman,  to  those 
on  the  extreme  right.  My  apprehensions  were 
for  the  extreme  right.  I  felt  no  concern  for  the 
left  and  centre. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  on  the  field  duringj^e  re- 
mainder of  the  battle  ? 

A.  I  came  back  to  headquarters  just  about 
dark. 

Q.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  that  night  to 
Harrison's  Bar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  withdrawn  in  pursuance  of  a 
general  order,  or  by  direction  of  the  corps  com- 
manders ? 

A.  In  pursuance  of  a  general  order. 

WHY   THE   ARMY   WAS   WITHDRAWN   FROM   THE 
PENINSULA. 

Q.  Was  the  army  withdrawn  from  the  pen- 
insula in  accordance  with  your  opinion  ? 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  approve  of.  it  ? 

A.  I  thought  the  James  river  the  true  line  of 
operations,  and  that  the  proper  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued was  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  continue  the  movement  on  Richmond  in  that 
direction. 

Q.  How  many  available  men  did  you  estimate 
that  you  had  at  Harrison's  Bar,  and  how  many 
more  would  you  have  required  in  order  to  make. 
a  successful  attempt  upon  Richmond  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  about  85,000  or  90,000  men 
at  Harrison's  Bar,  and  I  would  have  undertaken 
another  movement  in  advance  with  about  20,000 
more  of  reinforcements.  My  view  was,  that 
pretty  much  everything  that  the  government  could, 


have  controlled  ought  to  have  been  massed  on  the 
James  river.  I  did  not  thiuk  the  enemy  would 
trouble  Washington  so  long  as  we  had  a  power- 
ful army  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  did 
not  share  the  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
Washington  that  were  entertained-  by  a  great 
many. 

I  asked  for  50,000  men  at  first,  on  the  ground 
that  I  thought  the  army  should  be  as  strong  as 
possible,  and  as  little  as  possible  left  to  chances. 
When  General  Halleck  came  down  to  Harrison's 
Bar,  my  recollection  is  that  he  stated  that  20,000, 
or  something  about  that  number,  was  all  that 
could  be  had  ;  and  I  said  that  I  would  try  it 
again  with  that  number.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  asked  at  a  subsequent  period  for  a 
greater  number  than  20,000  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  movement. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  were  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  from  your  army  from  the 
25th  of  June  until  you  reached  Harrison's  Land- 
ing? 

A.  I  think  the  loss  was  about  14,000;  but  I 
could  not  tell  positively  without  looking  at  the 
returns. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  what  you  consider  your 
chances  for  success  would  have  been  greater  with 
the  addition  of  20,000  men  to  the  number  which 
you  had  at  Harrison's  Landing  than  they  were 
when  you  were  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  before 
Jackson  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  the 
rebel  forces ? 

A.  I  should  have  counted  upon  the  effect  of  the 
battles  which  had  just  taken  place  upon  the  enemy ! 
We  had  then  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy's  losses  had  been  very  much  heavier  than 
our  own,  and  that  portions  of  his  army  were  very 
much  demoralized,  especially  after  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  order  to- 
withdraw  the  army  from  the  peninsula  I 

A.  From  General  Halleck. 

Q.  To  what  point  was  it  ordered  ? 

A.  To  Aquia  creek. 

Q.  To  what  point  did  it  go  ? 

A.  A  portion  landed  at  Aquia,  and  the  rest  at 
Alexandria. 

WHAT   m'CLELLAN    DID    NOT   DO   FOR   POPE. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  concise  statement  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  army  under  your  com- 
mand to  the  army  of  Virginia  ? 

A.  I  think,  before  the  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  army  of  Virginia,  that  it  had  been 
joined  by  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
except  some  cavalry  that  had  not  arrived,  and  a 
portion  of  General  Keyes's  corps  that  was  left  at 
Yorktown  in  garrison.  I  think  that,  every  effort 
was  made  to  hurry  forward  the  troops,  and  to 
give  cordial  assistance  to  General  Pope. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  and  where  you  first 
received  orders  to  forward  troops  to  General 
Pope,  if  you  received  any  ? 

A.  The  order  was  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
to  go  to  Aquia  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  there 
they  were  met  by  orders  from  General  Halleck 
to  come  here  or  go  to  Alexandria,  as  the  ease 
may  be. 

Q-  And  each  corps,  as  it  marched  in  pursuance 
of  those  orders,  ceased  to  be  under  your  com- 
mand? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  at  Alexandria 


to  forward  troops  fo  the  assistance  of  General 
Pope  ? 

A.  Yes;  troops  and  supplies,  and  I  sent  every- 
thing down  but  my  own  guard. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  after  your 
arrival  at  Alexandria  and  you  had  forwarded  the 
troops  ■which  had  been  under  your  command  to 
the  assistance  of  General  Pope? 

A.  I  was  for  some  little  time — one  or  two  days, 
two  or  three  days  perhaps — without  any  posi- 
tion ;  merely  at  my  camp  without  any  command. 
On  Monday,  the  1st  of  September,  I  received 
verbal  instructions  from  General  Halleck  to  take 
command  of  the  defenses  of  Washington.  I  was, 
however,  expressly  prohibited  from,  in  any  way, 
assuming  any  control  over  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Pope.  I  think  it  was  on  the  next  day  after 
that  that  I  was  instructed  verbally,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Halleck,  to  go  out  and  meet 
the  army,  which  was  coming  in,  and  to  assume 
command  of  it  when  it  approached  the  position 
that  I  considered  it  ought  to  occupy  for  defensive 
purposes,  and  to  post  it  properly. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  what  orders  did 
you  next  receive,  and  from  whom? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  order,  assigning  the 
command  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  was 
ever  rescinded,  or  any  other  one  issued  in  its 
place.  I  had  only  verbal  communications  with 
General  Halleck  before  I  started  on  the  Antietam 
campaign,  and  it  was  never  definitely  decided,  up 
to  the  time  that  I  left,  as  to  whether  I  was  to  go 
or  not.  I  asked  the  question  two  or  three  times 
of  General  Halleck,  whether  I  was  to  command 
the  troops  in  the  field  ?  and  he  said  it  had  not 
been  determined  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever 
was.  I  think  that  was  one  of  those  things  that 
grew  into  shape  itself.  When  the  time  came  I 
went  out. 

Q.  Did  that  portion  of  the  army  of  the  penin- 
sula which  landed  at  Aquia  creek  receive  their 
directions  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Pope  from  you  or  from  General  Halleck  ? 

A.  I  think  in  every  case  direct  from  General 
Halleck. 

Q.  Did  that  portion  which  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria receive  their  instructions  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Pope  from  you  or  from 
General  Halleck  ? 

A.  All  received  the  orders  direct  from  General 
Halleck,  except  the  commands  of  Franklin  and 
Sumner.  I  think  that  Heintzelman  landed  at 
Alexandria,  and  that  Hooker  and  Kearney  both 
landed  there.  The  orders  for  Franklin  and  Sum- 
ner were  given  through  me,  but  by  direction  of 
General  Halleck. 

THE   MARYLAND    CAMPAIGN. 

Q.  DM  you  have  any  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  relation  to  taking  command  of  the  troops 
for  the  Maryland  campaign,  or  receive  any  in- 
structions from  him  on  that  point  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  gave  me  any  instructions 
after  that  morning  when  I  was  told  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  about  the 
Maryland  campaign. 

Q.  After  you  commenced  the  movement,  did 
you  receive  any  instructions  from  any  one? 

A.  I  received  some  telegrams  that  might  be 
looked  upon  in  the  nature  of  instructions  from 
General  Halleck   and  from  the  President.     The 


general  tenor  of  General  Halleck's  dispatches 
was,  that  I  was  committing  an  error  by  going  so 
far  away  from  Washington  ;  that  I  was  going 
rather  too  fast.  He  had  the  impression  that  the 
main  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac,  and  that  they  had  only  a  small ' 
force  in  front  of  me  to  draw  me  on,  and  then  they 
would  come  into  Washington  in  rear.  As  late 
as  the  13th  of  September  I  recollect  a  telegram 
of  General  Halleck,  in  which  he  pressed  that  same 
idea,  and  tells  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  going  so 
far  away.  x 

Q.  Then  the  Maryland  campaign  was  planned 
and  conducted  by  you  without  any  instructions 
from  any  one  other  than  those  which  you  have 
indicated  as  coming  from  General  Halleck  by 
telegraph  ? 

A.  1  had  conversations  with  General  Halleck 
before  starting,  in  reference  to  the  positions  given 
to  the  corps  that  were  first  thrown  over  on  the 
Maryland  side.  The  campaign  assumed  shape  as 
it  proceeded.  When  Heft  Washington,  we  knew 
very  little  about  the  position  or  intentions»of  the 
enemy,  and  nothing  more  definite  could,  at  that 
time,  be  decided  upon  than  to  proceed  carefully 
until  we  gained  accurate  information  about  the 
enemy,  and  to  follow  such  a  direction  as  would 
enable  us  to  cover  Washington,  and,  if  necessary, 
Baltimore. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  statement  of  the  principal 
events  connected  with  the  Maryland  campaign  ? 

A.  When  at  Frederick  we  found  the  original 
order  issued  to  General  D.  H.  Hill  by  direction  of 
General  Lee,  which  gave  the  orders  of  march  for 
their  whele  army,  and  developed  their  intentions. 
The  substance  of  the  order  was  that  Jackson  was 
to  move  from  Frederick  by  the  main  Hagerstown 
road,  and,  leaving  it  at  some  point  near  Middle- 
burg,  to  cross  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg,  and 
endeavor  to  capture  the  garrison  of  Martinsburg, 
and0.it  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  of  Harper's 
Ferry  in  that  direction.  General  McLaws  was 
ordered,,  with  his  own  command  and  the  division 
of  General  Anderson,  to  move  out  by  the  same 
Hagerstown  road  and  gain  possession  of  the  Mary- 
land Heights,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  General 
Walker,  who  was  then  apparently  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  was  to  move 
through  Lovettsville  and  gain  possession  of 
Loudon  Heights,  thus  completing  the  investment 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  General  Longstreet  was  ord- 
ered to  move  to  Hagerstown,  with  Hill  to  serve 
as  a  rear  guard.  Their  reserve  trains  to  Manas- 
sas, <fec,  were  ordered  to  take  a  position  either  at 
Boonsboro'  or  Hagerstown,  I  have  now  forgotten 
which.  It  was  directed  in  the  same  order  that 
after  Jaekson,  Walker,  McLaws  &c,  had  taken 
Harper's  Ferry,  they  were  to  rejoin  the  main 
army  at  Hagerstown  or  Boonsboro'.  That  order 
is  important  in  another  sense.  It  shows  very 
plainly  that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  go  to 
Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  to  remain  in  Maryland. 
Upon  learning  the  contents  of  this  order,  I  at 
once  gave  orders  for  a  vigorous  pursuit,  throwing 
the  main  force  by  the  Hagerstown  road.  Frank- 
lin's corps,  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  attack  and 
carry  Crampton's  Pass,  about  four  miles  from  the 
main  road.  The  object  of  throwing  Franklin  in 
that  direction  was  to  facilitate  the  attack  on  the 
main  pass,  and  to  place  him  in  position  to  afford 
relief  to  Harper's  Ferry  as  promptly  as  possible. 
The  battle   of  South  Mountain   occurred   on  Sun- 
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day,  and,  being  successful  at  all  points,  gave  us 
possession  of  the  mountain  range,  and  of  the  de- 
bouches into  the  Hagerstown  valley.  As  'soon 
as  possible  after  daylight  the  next  morning,  when 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  ascertained,  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  pursue  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  corps  commanded  by  General 
Sumner,  General  Hooker,  and  General  Mansfield 
were  ordered  to  follow  the  main  turnpike.  The 
corps  of  Burnside,  and  what  there  was  up  of 
Porter's  corps,  were  ordered  forward  by  a  small 
road  parallel  to  and  on  the  left  of  the  main  pike; 
thus  being  in  position  to  support  either  Franklin 
or  the  right,  as  might  be  necessary.  Franklin 
was  ordered  to  cross  into  Pleasant  valley,  and  to 
do  all  that  he  could  for  the  relief  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  orders  given  to  the  troops  on  the  right  were 
that,  if  they  found  the  enemy  on  the  march,  to  at- 
tack him  at  once  ;  if  they  found  him  in  a  strong 
position,  then  to  put  our  troops  in  position  and 
make  all  the  arrangements  for  an  attack,  but  not 
to  attack  until  I  came  up.  The  general  result  of 
those  orders  on  that  day  was  to  bring  the  mass  of 
the  ilrmy  in  front  of  the  rebel  position  at  Sharps- 
burg,  but  too  late  to  attack1  that  day.  Some  of 
the  troops  could  not  even  be  gotinto  position  for 
bivouac  until  the  morning.  Franklin  found  in 
front  of  him  a  force  too  strong  in  numbers  and 
position  for  him  to  attack.  It  was  on  that  morn- 
ing, about  9  o'clock,  that  Harper's  Ferry  sur- 
rendered. The  last  of  Franklin's  column  got  into 
Pleasant  valley  about  12,  I  think.  I  would  say 
in  regard  to  Harper's  Ferry  that,  some  days  be- 
fore I  left  Washington — when  I  first  heard  that 
the  enemy  had  crossed  into  Maryland  in  strong 
force — I  recommended  that  the  garrison  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  should  either  be  withdrawn  entirely 
or  withdrawn  to  Maryland  Heights ;  and  during 
our  advance  I  did  all  I  could  to  inform  the  garri- 
son of  our  approach  by  firing  cannon  and  by 
sending  messengers  to  endeavor  to  make  their 
way  into  Harper's  Ferry.  • 

ANTIETAM. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  a  close  examination 
of  the  ground  was  made,  and  preparations  made 
for  the  attack.  The  plan  decided  upon  was  to 
attack  their  left.  The  corps  of  General  Hooker 
was  thrown  across  the  Antietam  early  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  day,  the  l&th  ! — gained  posses- 
sion of  the  opposite  ridge  without  serious  resist- 
ance, and  then  turned  to  its  left,  moving  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  advancing  steadily  until 
dark,  having  encountered  very  sharp  resistance 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  march.  And  during 
the  evening  the  corps  of  Mansfield  was  thrown 
over  to  support  Hooker.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  the  corps  of  General  Sumner  was  also 
pushed  over  the  Antietam  to  support  the  troops 
already  engaged.  Franklin's  corps  arrived  on 
the  ground  from  Kohrersville  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon.  The  result  of  the  day's  fighting  on  our 
right  was,  that  we  gained  a  considerable  portion 
of  ground  held  by  the  enemy  the  night  before, 
after  a  very  stubborn  resistance  on  his  part — 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  varying  several  times, 
but  finally  resulting  in  our  favor.      It  became 


necessary  to  throw  Franklin's  corps  across  the 
Antietam  to  support  our  right  soon  after  it  reached 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  centre  the  effort 
was  confined  mainly  to  artillery  practice.  Oa 
the  left  .Burnside  crossed  the  river  somewhere 
about  noon,  and,  after  severe  fighting,  gained 
possession  of  the  height  which  was  the  object  of 
his  attack,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  it  to 
the  attack  of  a  superior  force,  still  holding  a  po- 
sition on  the  further  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
next  morning  I  found  that  our  loss  had  been  so 
grea^,  and  there  was  so  much  disorganization  in 
some  of  the  commands,  that  I  did  not  consider  it 
proper  to  renew  the  attack  that  day,  especially 
as  I  was  sure  of  the  arrival  that  day  of  two  fresh 
divisions,  amounting  to  about  15,000  men.  As  an 
instance  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  troops 
that  morning,  I  happen  to  recollect  the  returns 
of  the  first  corps — General  Hooker's  corps — made 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  by  which  there  were 
about  3,500  men  reported  present  for  duty.  Four 
days  after  that  the  returns  of  the  same  corps 
showed  13,500.  /  had  arranged,  however,  to  re- 
new the  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  \<dth.  But  I 
learned  some  time  during  the  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  'posi- 
tion. It  afterwards  proved  that  he  moved  with 
great  rapidity,  and,  not  being  encumbered  by 
wagons,  was  enabled  to  get  his  troops  across  the 
river  before  we  could  do  him  any  serious  in- 
jury- 

m'clellan  thinks  marching  six  miles  a  day  the 
limit  of  human  endurance. 

I  think  that,  taking  into  consideration  what 
the  troops  had  gone  through,  we  got  as  much  out 
of  them  in  this  Antietam  campaign  as  human  en- 
durance could  bear. 
By  Mr.  Odell: 

Q.  What  was  your  force  at  Antietam  ? 

A.  I  think  that,  before  those  two  divisions  I 
alluded  to  came  up,  our  force  was  about  90,000 
men  —  not  far  from  that;  it  may  have  been 
93,000  or  94,000.  There  were  by  no  means  that 
many  engaged  in  the  battle.. 

Q.  How  many  had  you  engaged  in  the  battle  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  estimate  that 
we  formed  shortly  after  was  that  we  had  from 
70,000  to  75,000  men  engaged.  I  am  deducting 
the  camp  guards,  &c.  I  think  we  must  have  had 
from  70,000  to  75,000  men  engaged. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Q.  At  what  number  did  you  estimate  the  force 
of  the  enemy  ? 

A.  I  think  our  estimate  at  the  time,  and  which 
was  pretty  well  borne  out  by  what  occurred, 
was,  that  we.  fought  pretty  close  upon  100,000 
men.     They  were  everywhere  in  strong  force. 

Q.  We  have  to  close  our  testimony  as*soon  as 
possible,  as  it  must  be  written  out  and  the  reports 
made  to-morrow  (Congress  had  not  then  extended 
the  time  of  the  committee  as  it  did  afterwards), 
and  we  have  not  time  to  ask  more  questions.  Is 
there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  add  to 
your  testimony  ? 

A.  No  sir;  I  do  not  now  think  of  anything. 


MAJ.-GEN.  BURNSIDE'S  TESTIMONY. 


The  following  is  the  whole  of  Gen.  Burnside's 
testimony  relating  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

"Washington^  March  19,  1S63. 
Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside  recalled  and  ex- 
amined.— [See  "Burnside  Expedition."] 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Q.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  concise  state- 
ment of  what  was  done  by  you  and  your  'com- 
mand from  the  time  you  landed  at  Fort  Monroe 
until  you  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac? 

CONSULTATIONS  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

A.  I  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  with  7,000  troops 
from  North  Carolina.  There  I  was  joined  by  a 
division  from  General  Hunter,  which  increased 
my  command  to  about  11,000  men.  I  started  the 
troops  up  the  James  river ;  but  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  wharf  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  telling  me  not  to  go  up  the  James 
river  with  the  troops  until  I  saw  the  President, 
who  was  on  his  way  down  to  Old  Point.  I  there- 
upon sent  a  vessel  after  the  transports  upon 
which  my  troops  had  started,  and  ordered  them 
back  to  the  harbor.  The  next  morning  the  Pres- 
ident arrived  and  asked  me  to  go  up  with  him  to 
Harrison's  Bar,  and  at  the  same  time  said  that  he 
was  going  to  have  a  consultation  there,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  army  from  the  peninsula  to 
another  line  of  operations.  I  asked  the  President 
to  excuse  me  from  going  up,  and  said  that  if  I 
went  up  it  was  more  than  likely  that  my  opinion 
would  be  asked  as  to  that  movement,  and  that  I 
might  be  led  into  giving  it ;  that  my  mind  had 
been  very  much  occupied  with  matters  connected 
with  another  department,  and  not  having  served 
on  the  peninsula  at  all,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance ;  that  I  then  knew  nothing,  and  in  so  short 
a  time  could  not  learn  anything,  of  the  condition 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  or  of  its  ability  to 
make  a  forward  movement  against  Richmond ; 
and  therefore  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  an  opin- 
ion, upon  the  subject.  I  said  that  he  (the  Presi- 
dent) already  knew  the  necessity  of  the  army  be- 
ing nearer  to  Washington,  and  my  opinion  would 
be  of  no  value  on  the  subject.  The  President  at 
once  excused  me.  On  the  return  of  the  President 
he  told  me  that  nothing  had  been  decided  upon, 
and  would  not  be  until  General  Halleck  had 
reached  Washington,  where  he  was  expected 
daily,  as  $ie  President  had  either  actually  called 
him  or  determined  to  call  him  there.  I  was  then 
summoned  to  Washington,  where  I  met  General 
Halleck,  and  was  asked  by  him  to  go  to  Harri- 
son's Landing  with  him,  which  I  did.  We  arrived 
there  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  that  evening  all 
the  commanders  of  corps,  with  some  other  gene- 
ral officers,  were  summoned  to  appear  at  General 
McOlellan's  head-quarters  with  a  view  to  consult- 
ing with  General  Halleck.  After  the  general 
officers  had  arrived,  General  Halleck  told  Gene- 
ral MeClellan  that  he  (General  Halleck)  did  not 
desire  to  consult  with  them,  but  wanted  to  talk 
with  General  MeClellan  after  he  (General  MeClel- 
lan) had  had  full  consultation  with  hie  corps  com- 


manders. During  that  night  an  informal  council 
was  held  in  the  tent  next  to  that  of  General 
MeClellan,  and  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the 
army  was  fully  discussed.  All  the  general  officers 
present  who  expressed  an  opinion,  except  General 
Sumner,  General  Heintzelman,  and  myself,  were 
favorable  to  removing  the  army  from  the  penin- 
sula. There  were  probably  eight  general  officers 
there,  corps  commanders  and  all,  who  took  part 
at  intervals  in  the  consultation.  Besides  the 
three  named  who  opposed  the  withdrawal,  those 
who  took  more  or  less  part  in  the  conversation 
were  Generals  Keyes,  Franklin,  Fitz- John  Porter, 
Newton,  and  one  or  two  others  whom  I  do  not 
now  remember.  I  think  that  General  Porter  did 
not  express  any  decided  opinion ;  but  General 
Keyes,  Franklin,  and  Newton  were  very  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  withdrawal.  General  MeClellan 
was  in  the  tent  at  intervals  during  the  discussion. 
After  the  general  officers  left,  he  stated  to  me  that 
he  had  determined. to  make  a  move  upon  Rich- 
mond if  re-inforcements  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
men  were  sent  to  him.  Taking  into  calculation 
the  amount  of  force  I  already  had  at  Fort  Monroe, 
together  with  other  forces  that  I  thought  General 
Halleck  would  give  Mm,  I  supposed  the  move- 
ment was  to  be  made,  and  I  accordingly  expected 
to  go  at  once  with  my  force  to  join  General 
MeClellan.  On  the  following  morning  General 
MeClellan,  General  Sumner,  and  myself,  went  on 
board  the  boat  where  General  Halleck  was,  and 
I  understood  that  General  Halleck  told  General 
MeClellan  that  he  could  have  the  20,000  men  re- 
inforcements, and  General  Halleck,  General 
Meigs,  and  myself,  left  for  Fort  Monroe  with  that . 
understanding. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand,  while  at  Harri- 
son's Landing,  from  officers  and  men  there,  in 
relation  to  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
army  there  ;  and  what  opinions  were  expressed 
by  the  principal  officers  on  that  point? 

A.  I  understood  from  officers  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  was  not  good ;  that  sickness 
was  increasing ;  that  many  of  the  regiments  were 
without  shelter  or  cooking  utensils,  and  many  of 
the  men  were  without  arms.  The  general  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  leading  officers  was  that  the 
men  had  become  very  much  enervated.  And  one 
leading  officer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
men  of  his  command  could  not  march  three  miles 
and  fight  a  battle. 

Q.  Was  not  that  assigned  by  those  who  ordered 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  why  it  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  peninsula  ? 

A.  It  was.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  our 
return  from  Harrison's  Landing,  General  Halleck 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Washington,  to 
get  my  instructions  about  taking  up  the  rein- 
forcements to  General  MeClellan.  I  accompanied 
him  to  Washington,  and  the  next  morning  went 
to  him  for  my  instructions.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  received  a  message  from  General  MeClel- 
lan, which  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  plan 
which  had  been  decided  upon,  and  that. I  must 
wait  for  further  instructions.  Within  a  few  days 
I  received  orders  to  move  my  whole  command  to 
Aquia  creek,  and  from  there  to  Fredericksburg, 
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to  relieve  General  King,  who  was  tlien  in  com- 
mand at  Fredericksburg. 

THE  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Fredericksburg,  Gen- 
eral King  proceeded  to  join  General  McDowell's 
corps,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  was  then 
on  the  upper  Rappahannock  with  General  Pope. 
Soon  after  that  I  received  instructions  to  send  all 
the  assistance  possible  to  General  Pope,  and  I  at 
once  ordered  General  Reno  and  General  Stevens, 
with  their  divisions,  to  go  up  the  Rappahannock 
and  report  to  General  Pope,  keeping  General 
Parke  at  Fredericksburg. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  reached  Aquia  creek,  and  I  was  engaged 
from  that  time,  until  I  was  ordered  away  from 
there,  in  forwarding  troops,  supplies,  &c,  to  Gen- 
eral Pope.  As  soon  as  it  was  understood  that 
General  Pope  was  retreating  towards  Washington 
I  was  ordered,  by  General  Halleck,  to  evacuate 
Fredericksburg  and  Aquia,  and  move  with  my 
whole  force  to  Washington,  bringing  away  with 
me  all  the  public  property  I  possibly  could,  and 
destroying  whatever  had  to  he  left  behind.  After 
making  all  my  preparations  for  moving,  and  get- 
ting off  all  the  stores  I  could,  I  destroyed  the 
bridges  over  the  Rappahannock,  and  moved  with 
my  whole  force  to  Aquia  creek,  where  I  embarked 
my  troops  for  Washington,  taking  with  me  the 
wagons,  teams,  locomotives,  <fcc.  Some  thirty 
cars,  which  we  were  not  able  to  transport,  were 
burned  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  On  my  arrival  at  Aquia  creek 
General  McClellan  sent  me  an  order  to  report  to 
Mm  in  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  Why  were  the  wharves  and  buildings  at 
Aquia  creek  destroyed? 

A.  All  the  troops,  batteries,  and  cavalry  at 
Aquia  creek  had  been  removed,  except  one  regi- 
ment which  had  been  left  as  a  rear-guard,  and  all 
the  engines  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  wagons 
had  been  removed  before  I  left.  I  left  instruc- 
tions with  Colonel  Welsh,  who  was  then  in  com- 
mand, to  remain  where  he  was  until  I  tele- 
graphed him  to  come  to  Washington,  and  then 
to  embark  as  much  of  the  remaining  property  as 
possible,  destroying  all  that  he  had  to  leave  be- 
hind. This  was  in  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions to  bring  away  all  I  could  and  to  destroy  the 
remainder.  On  arriving  in  Washington  I  had  a 
conversation  with  General  Meigs  on  the  subject 
of  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  and  wharves 
at  Aquia.  He  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  done.  I  went  to  General 
Halleck  and  told  him  of  this  conversation,  and 
he  himself  said  that  nothing  ought  to  be  destroyed 
except  the  movable  property  and  the  cars.  I 
then  told  him  that  I  would  instruct  Colonel 
Welsh  at  once  not  to  destroy  the  wharves. and 
buildings.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
wrote  a  telegram  to  that  effect.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  that  telegram  never  reached  Colonel 
Welsh,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the  lines, 
or,  as  I  now  remember,  in  consequence  of  the 
operators  becoming  frightened  and  leaving  the 
office  before  the  place  was  in  effect  evacuated.  I 
reported  to  General  McClellan  in  Washington, 
and,  after  some  two  or  three  days,  I  received  or- 
ders from  him  to  take  command  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  composed  of  the  first  and  ninth  army 
corps,  then  commanded  by  General  Hooker  and 
General  Reno.     I  received  instructions  to  move  in 


the  direction  of  Frederick  city,  by  way  of  Lees- 
borough,  Mechanicsville,  and  Damascus. 

THE   MARYLAND    CAMPAIGN.' 

I  accordingly  started  out  and  reached  the 
crossing  of  the  Monocacy  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  of  September.  After  a  slight  skirmish  my 
command  entered  Frederick  city.  I  was  then 
ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  move  through 
Middletown  in  the  direction  of  Boonsborough. 
General  Reno's  corps  moved  on  to  Middletown, 
and  I  ordered  General  Hooker's  corps  to  start 
early  the  next  morning — the  14th.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  General  Reno's  corps  moved 
through  Middletown,  and  his  advance  encount- 
ered the  enemy  at  Turner's  Gap  of  South  moun- 
tain. That  corps  had  been  preceded  by  Pleason- 
ton's  cavalry,  which  had  reconnoitered  the  ground 
and  reported  to  General  Cox;  who  was  in  ad- 
vance, the  position  of  the  enemy.  I  ordered 
General  Reno's  corps  to  move  up  to  the  left  of 
the  main  pike  from  Middletown  to  Sharpsburg, 
and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  heights  on  the 
left  of  the  gap.  About  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  day,  the  head  of  General  Hooker's  column 
arriving,  I  ordered  him  to  move  to  the  right,  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  Hagerstown  road,  with  a 
view  to  seizing  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the 
main  pike.  Both  these  generals  accomplished 
their  work  successfully  and  most  completely,  and 
sundown  found  us  in  possession  of  the  heights. 
General  Reno's  corps  had  considerable  skirmish- 
ing with  the  enemy  in  advance  of  the  crest  after 
nightfall.  And  General  Gibbon's  brigade,  which 
I  had  detached  from  General  Hooker's  corps,  and 
ordered  up  the  main  pike,  had  a  very  brilliant 
fight  after  nightfall,  on  the  main  pike  just  this 
side  of  the  Mountain  House.  My  command 
rested  upon  their  arms  on  the  crest  of  the  [moun- 
tain during  that  night,  and  very  early  the  next 
morning  our  skirmishers  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  retreated  from  'that  neighborhood. 
General  Hooker  was  temporarily  detached  from 
my  command  by  an  order  from  general  head- 
quarters, and  I  was  left  with  but  one  corps,  then 
commanded,  by  General  Cox,  General  Reno  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  the  action  of  the  evening  be- 
fore. I  was  ordered  with  the  remainder  of  my 
command  to  move  down  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
over  the  old  Sharpsburg  road.  We  encountered 
nothing  until  I  reached  the  neighborhood  of  An- 
tietani  creek,  where  the  whole  of  our  army,  with 
the  exception  of  Franklin's  corps,  was  concen- 
trated under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
McClellan.  At  night  I  was  ordered  to  take  my 
position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  lower  Antietam  Bridge,  my 
left  resting  on  the  mountain  where  the  Rohrers- 
ville  and  Sharpsburg  road  crossed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  we  corrected  our  positions, 
which  had  been  taken  with  some  irregularity,  in 
consequence  of  the  movements  having  been  per- 
formed in  the  night.  We  remained  so  until  the 
afternoon,  when,  by  direction  of  General  McClel- 
lan, we  moved  our  batteries  on  to  the  heights 
overlooking  the  lower  Antietam  Bridge,  and  the 
infantry  to  their  support  in  the  rear. 

THE   BATTLE    OF   ANTIJTAM. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  was  ordered  to 
place  the  command  in  position  to  enable  us  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  at  the  bridge  as  soon  as  I.  was 
notified  to  commence  the  attack.  Portions  of 
the  force   were  immediately    placed   near   the 
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bridge  and  the  fords — one  above  and  one  below 
tbe  bridge.  About  10  o'clock  I  received  an  or- 
der from  General  McClellan  to  make  the  attack 
on  tbe  bridge,  and  accordingly  directed  General 
Crook's  brigade  of  Cox's  division  to  make  a  di- 
rect attack  upon  the  bridge,  and  supported  him 
by  the  divisions  of  General  Sturgis  and  General 
Wilcox.  I  ordered  General  Rodman  to  endeavor 
to  effect  a  crossing  at  the  ford  below  with  his  di- 
vision, supported  by  Colonel  Scammon's  brigade 
of  General  Cox's  division.  General  Crook  soon 
discovered  from  his  position  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  the  bridge,  and  so  re- 
ported. I  then  ordered  General  Sturgis  to  carry 
it  with  his  division.  He  ordered  one  of  his 
brigades  to  make  the  attack,  but  after  two  very 
gallant  assaults  they  were  driven  bask.  I  then 
ordered  General  Sturgis  to  put  in  another  brig- 
ade, which  brigade  carried  the  bridae  at  once  by 
assault.  At  about  the  same  time  General  Rod- 
man carried  the  ford  below,  and  General  Crook 
succeeded  in  finding  a  crossing  place  above  the 
bridge.  The  bridge  was  carried  about  half-past 
1  o'clock.  Before  4  o'clock  the  whole  command 
had  crossed  with  the  batteries,  and  taken  position 
on  the  heights  or  knolls  just  above  the  bridge. 
This  whole  movement,  even  after  the  bridge  was 
carried,  had  to  be  performed  under  a  very  heavy 
artillery  fire  from  the  enemy.  Soon  after  the 
command  was  formed  there,  I  received  instruc- 
tions to  make  an  attack  upon  the  high  ground 
surrounding  the  town  of  Sharpsburg.  General 
Sturgis's  division,  having  exhausted  the  greater 
portion  of  its  ammunition  in  carrying  the  bridge, 
was  placed  in  reserve.  And  I  directed  General 
Cox  to  move  forward  his  old  division,  with  the 
divisions  of  General  Wilcox  and  General  Rod- 
man ;  General  Wilcox's  division  being  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  General  Rodman's  on  the  extreme 
left ;  and  General  Cox's  division  acting  as  a  sup- 
port to  those  two.  The  attacks  were  made,  and 
the  heights,  which  would  enable  us  to  hold  the 
town  of  Sharpsburg,  were  carried.  But  by  this 
time  the  enemy  had  brought  away  from  opposite, 
the  extreme  right  of  our  army  portions  of  their 
forces,  and  concentrated  them  against  us.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  light  division  of  A.  P.  Hill, 
which  had  come  up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  came 
up  opposite  our  extreme  left  and  forced  it  to  fall 
back.  I  at  once  ordered  General  Sturgis's  divi- 
sion, though  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  up  to  its 
support,  and  they  held  their^position  until  night- 
fall. In  the  meantime  I  had  sent  to  General 
McClellan  for  reinforcements,  but  received  a 
message  from  him  that  he  could  not  give  me  any, 
at  the  same  directing  me  to  hold  the  bridge  at  ail 
hazards.  The  troops  accordingly  fell  -back  to  the 
first  position  they  had  ooc.upied  after  crossing  the 
bridge,  our  skirmishers  being  well  up  to  our  ad- 
vanced position.  That  position  was  held  by  us 
during  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
the  18th.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  my  advanced 
line  was  relieved  by  General  Morell's  division, 
and  the  men  were  enabled  to  cook  some  provisions 
and  make  some  coffee,  which  they  had  not  done 
since  we  left  Middletown.  On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  we  were  ordered,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  towards  Vae  bridge  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Antietam  near  its  mouth.  We  soon  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.  We  then 
went  into  camp  near  the  Antietam  foundry,  and 
remained  there  for  some  six  or  eight  days.    Then 


we  were  moved  to  our  encampment  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  where  we  remained  until  we  were  or- 
dered by  General  McClellan  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac at  Berlin,  the  9th  corps  being  the  advance 
of  the  army.  I  was  at  that  time  placed  in  com- 
mand of  General  Stoneman's  and  General  Whip- 
ple's divisions,  in  addition  to  the  9th  corps.  I 
have  omitted  to  mention  that  General  Cox's  di- 
vision was  ordered  to  Western  Virginia  from  our 
encampment  in  Pleasant  Valley,  and  General 
Wilcox  from  that  time  commanded  the  9th  corps. 
After  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  we  went  to 
LoveUsville,  where  we  remained  one  day.  We 
then  moved  to  Purcellville,  then  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Union,  then  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Piedmont  and  Salem,  and  then  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  I  was  with  my 
entire  command,  when  I  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

THE    RESERVES. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  reserve  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  not  engaged  in  the  battle? 

A.  "We  understand  that  night  that  none  of 
General  Porter's  corps  had  been  engaged,  except  as 
skirmishers — perhaps  15,000  to  20,000  men. 

WHY   THE   ATTACK    WAS    NOT    RENEWED. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  battle  renewed  on  the 
18th,  and  why  were  the  enemy  permitted  to  es- 
cape across  the  river  ? 

A.  I  was  told  at  General  McClellan's  head- 
quarters that  our  right  had  been  so  badly  broken 
that  they  could  not  be  got  together  for  an  attack, 
and  they  would  have  to  wait  for  re-enforce- 
ments; and  that  General  Sumner  advised  Gen- 
eral McClellan  not  to  renew  the  attack,  because 
of  the  condition  of  his  corps;  and  it  was  also 
stated  that  very  little  of  General  Hooker's  corps 
was  left. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  command  ? 
could  they  have  engaged  the  enemy  the  next 
day? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could.  My  own  com- 
mand was  in  good  condition,  holding  its  position 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Antietam.  One  of  the 
brigades  of  General  Rodman's  division  had  been 
pretty  severely  handled  after  General  Rodman's 
death.  But  I  saw  that  brigade  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  considered  it  in  fighting  condition. 
The  rest  of  my  troops  held  all  their  ground  the 
next  day,  keeping  up  a  continual  skirmishing. 
burnside's  opinion. 

Q.  What  was  your  own  opinion  at  that  time  iu 
relation  to  renewing  the  attack  ? 

A.  I  was  of  the  impression,  the  night  after  the 
battle,  that  the  attack  ought  to  be  renewed  the 
next  morning;  but  having  positive  knowledge 
in  relation  only  to  my  own  command,  my  opinion 
was  only  valuable  as  that  of  the  commander  of 
that,  part  of  our  line. 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  General 
McClellan,  or  to  any  of  his  staff,  in  relation  to 
renewing  the  battle  the  next  day;  if  so,  what 
was  that  opinion  ? 

A.  I  did  express  an  opinion  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan on  the  subject.  After  my  command  was 
all  in  position — say  8-J-  o'clock  at  Dight — I  went 
over  to  General  McClellan's  headquarters  at  Ca- 
dysville,  and  expressed  the  opinion  to  General 
Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  that  the  attack  ought  to 
be  renewed  the  next  morning  at  5  o'clock.  I 
also  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  some  of  the 
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other  members  of  G  ?neral  McClellan's  staff. 
General  Marcy  told  me  that  I  ought  to  see  Gen- 
eral MeClellan,  and  tell  him  what  I  thought  of 
the  matter.  I  went  to  General  McClellan's  tent, 
\nd  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  expressed  the 
same  opinion  to  him ;  and  told  him  that  if  I  could 
have  5,000  fresh  troops  to  pass  in  advance  of  my 
line,  I  would  be  willing  to  commence  the  attack 
on  the  next  morning.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
thinking  the  matter  over,  and  would  make  up 
his  mind  during  the  night,  and  if  I  would  send 
a  staff  officer  to  his  headquarters  to  remain  there 
over  night,  he  would  send  me  orders  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  he  concluded  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, he  would  send  me  the  necessary  men.  I 
did  send  the  staff  officer  over,  but  General  Me- 
Clellan concluded  not  to  renew  the  attack  the 
next  day. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
furnishing  the  5,000  fresh  troops  which  you  de- 
sired, as  the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  some  15,- 
000  or  20,000  men,  had  not  been  engaged  ? 

A.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  furnish- 
ing 5,000  fresh  troops.  In  fact,  General  MeClel- 
lan did  send  Morell's  division,  of  quite  that 
strength,  to  report  to  me,  but  not  with  orders  to 
me  to  renew  the  attack. 

THE   LONG.  DELAY. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the 
army  which  made  necessary  the  long  delay  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Antietam? 

A.  Sofar  as  my  own  comfnand was  concerned  there 
was  not.  It  was  ready  to  march  within  a  few 
days  after  the  battle.  But  I  heard  other  corps 
commanders  report  to  General  MeClellan,  after 
he  received  an  important  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  their  corps  were 
not  ready  to  move. 

Q.  Who  were  those  corps  commanders? 

A.  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  General  Frank- 
lin, and  General  Reynolds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  an  order  was 
given  from  the  President  to  General  MeClellan 
to  put  the  army  in  motion  ? 

A.  General  MeClellan  showed  me  a  telegraphic 
dispatch,  either  from  the  President  or  from  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  just  previous  to  this  consultation  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  ordering  him  to  cross  the 
river  and  attack  the  enemy. 

Q.  Was  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  time  should  be  improved  if  we  were  to  ac- 
complish anything  during  the  fall  ? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
military  importance  that  the  army  should  do  all 
the  work  possible  before  the  winter  set  in. 

Washington,  December  19,  1862. 
Major  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnsidb,  sworn  and 
examined. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
under  which  this  committee  is  now  acting.  Will 
you  now  go  on,  and,  in  your  own  way,  without 
questioning,  give  such  an  account  of  the  matters 
embraced  in  that  resolution  as  you  may  consider 
necessary  and  proper  ?  We  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  you  came  into  command. 

A.  In  order  that  the  whole  matter  may  be 
entirely  understood,  it  may  be  well  to  go  back  a 
little. 


Q„  "Very  well.     Make  your  statement  in  your 
own  way. 

A.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Gen. 
MeClellan  decided  to  cross  the  Potomac,  I  said 
to  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  take  this  army  on  that  route  beyond  the 
Rappahannock,  unless  he  succeeded  in  fighting 
the"  enemy  at  some  place  on  this  side  ;  that  if  he 
proposed  to  go  to  Richmond  by  land,  he  would 
have  to  go  by  way  of  Fredericksburg ;  and  in 
that  he  partially  agreed  with  me.  After  we  had 
started  we  had  another  conversation  on  that 
subject,  and  several  other  officers  were  present. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  after  this  conversation, 
General  MeClellan  gave  an  order  to  Captain 
Duane,  his  chief  engineer,  to  have  all  the  pon- 
toon bridges  at  Berlin  and  in  that  neighborhood 
that  could  be  spared  taken  up  and  sent  down  to 
Washington,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  down 
to  this  line,  in  case  he  decided  to  go  by  way  of 
Fredericksburg.  The  letter  conveying  that  or- 
der was  written  on  the  6th  of  November,  but,  as 
I  understand,  was  not  received  until  the  12th  of 
November. 

EUHNSIDE  TAKES  COMMAND. 

On  the  7  th  or  8th  of  November  I  received  an 
order  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
directing  me  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  reliev- 
ing General  MeClellan  from  that  command. 
This  order  was  conveyed  to  me  by  General 
Buckingham,  who  was  attached  to  the  War  De- 
partment. After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the 
shock,  &c,  I  told  General  Buckingham  that  it 
was  a  matter  that  required  very  serious  thought ; 
that  I  did  not  want  the  command  ;  that  it  had 
been  offered  to  nj£  twice  before,  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  could  take  it.  I  consulted  with  two 
of  my  staff-officers  in  regard  to  it  for,  I  should 
think,  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  urged  upon  me' 
that  I  had  no  right,  as  a  soldier,  to  disobey  the 
order,  and  that  I  had  already  expressed  to  the 
government  my  unwillingness  to  take  the  com- 
mand. I  told  them  what  my  views  were  with 
reference  to  my  ability  to  exercise  such  a  com- 
mand, which  views  were  those  I  had  always 
unreservedly  expressed — that  I  was  not  compe- 
tent to  command  such  a  large  army  as  this.  I 
had  said  the  same  over  and  over  again  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  also  that,  if 
matters  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  with 
Gen.  MeClellan,  I  thought  he  could  command  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  better  than  any  other 
general  in  it.  But  they  had  studied  the  subject 
more  than  I  had,  and  knew  more  about  their 
objections  to  General  MeClellan  than  I  did. 

There  had  been  some  conversation  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  General  MeClellan  when  he 
was  bringing  away  his  army  from  before  Rich- 
mond. The  first  of  these  conversations  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  occurred  at 
that  time.  And  then,  after  General  MeClellan 
had  got  back  to  Washington,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Maryland  campaigD,  there 
was  another  conversation  of  the  same  kind. 
And  on  both  of  those  occasions  I  expressed  to 
the  President  the  opinion  that  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  one  who  could  do  as  much  with 
that  army  as  General  MeClellan  could,  if  matters 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  their  objec- 
tions to  him. 
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After  I  had  consulted  with  my  staff-officers,  I 
went  to  see  General  McOlellan  himself,  and  he 
agreed  with  them  that  this  was  an  order  which 
I,  as  a  soldier,  had  to  obey.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  retain  the  command,  for  he,  as  a  sol- 
dier, would  have  to  obey  the  order  directing 
him  to  give  up  that  command. 

I  then  assumed  the  command,  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  snow-storm,  with  the  army  in  a  position 
that  I  knew  but  little  of.  I  had  previously  com- 
manded but  one  corps,  upon  the  extreme  right, 
and  I  had  been  upon  the  extreme  right  and  in 
the  advance  since  that  campaign  had  begun.  I 
probably  knew  less  than  any  other  'corps  com- 
mander of  the  positions  and  relative  strength  of 
the  several  corps  of  the  army.  Gen.  McOlellan 
remained  some  two  or  three  days  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  and  came  with  me  as  far  as  Warrenton, 
and  then  left,  having  given  me  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  in  reference  to  the  army. 
burnside's  plan. 

General  Halleck  came  down  to  see  me  on  the 
11th  of  November.  On  the  9th  I  made  out  a 
plan  of  operations,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  General  Halleck,  which  directed  me  not  only 
to  take  command  of  the  army,  but  also  to  state 
what  I  proposed  to  do  with  it.  That  plan  I 
wrote  out  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  sent  it  by  a  special  messenger  to  Wash- 
ington. I  can  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of 
that  plan  if  they  desire  it.  I  do  not  have  it  here 
now. 

Q.  State  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  plea3e ; 
that  may  do  as  well. 

A.  I  stated,  in  substance,  that  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  concentrate  the  army  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Warrenton ;  to  make  a  small  move- 
ment across  the  Rappahannock,  as  a  feint,  with 
a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  and 
lead  them  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville,  and  then 
to  make  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole  army  to 
Fredericksburg  on  this  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. 

As  my  reasons  for  that,  I  stated  that  the  further 
we  got  into  the  interior  of  Virginia  the  longer 
would  be  our  line  of  communications,  and  the 
greater  would  be  the  difficulty  we  would  have  in 
keeping  them  open,  as  the  enemy  had  upon  our 
right  flank  a  corps  which  at  almost  any  time 
could,  by  a  rapid  movement,  seriously  embarrass 
us.  If  we  were  caught  by  the  elements  so  far 
from  our  base  of  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  enemy's  country,  where  they  had  means 
of  getting  information  that  we  had  not,  it  might, 
I  thought,  prove  disastrous  to  the  army,  as  we 
had  but  one  line  of  railway  by  which  to  sup- 
ply it. 

In  movin  upon  Fre  lericksburg  we  would  all 
the  time  be  as  near  Washington  as  would  the 
enemy ;  and  after  arriving  at  Fredericksburg  we 
would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond  than  we 
would  be  even  if  we  should  take  Gordonsville. 
On  the  Gordonsville  line,  the  enemy,  in  my 
opinion,  would  not  give  us  a  decisive  battle  at 
any  place  this  side  of  Richmond.  They  would 
defend  Gordonsville  until  such  time  as  they  felt 
they  had  given  us  a  check,  and  then,  with  so 
many  lines  of  railroad  open  to  them,  they  would 
move  upon  Richmond  or  upon  Lynchburg,  and, 
in  either  case,  the  difficulty  of  following  them 
would  be  very  great. 


In  connection  with  this  movement,  I  requested 
that  barges  filled  with  provisions  and  forage 
should  be  floated  to  Aquia  creek,  where  they 
could  easily  be  landed ;  that  materials  be  col- 
lected for  the  reconstruction  of  the  wharves 
there,  and  that  all  the  wagons  in  Washington 
that  could  be  possibly  spared  should  be  filled 
with  hard  bread  and  small  commissary  stores, 
and,  with  a  large  number  of  beef-cattle,  started 
down  to  Fredericksburg,  on  the  road  by  way  of 
Dumfries;  and  that  this  wagon  train  and  herd  of 
cattle  should  be  preceded  by  a  pontoon  train 
large  enough  to  span  the  Rappahannock  twice. 
I  stated  that  this  wagon  train  could  move  in  per- 
fect safety,  because  it  would  be  all  the  time  be- 
tween our  army  and  the  Potomac,  or,  in  other 
words,  our  army  would  be  all  the  time  between 
the  enemy  and  that  train.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  said  that  if  a  cavalry  escort  could  not  be  fur- 
nished from  Washington,  I  would  send  some  of 
my  cavalry  to  guard  the  train. 

THE   PONTOOXS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November,  feeling  uneasy 
with  reference  to  the  pontoons,  as  I  had  not  heard  of  their 
starting,  I  directed  my  chief  engineer  to  telegraph  again  in 
reference  to  them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  telegraph  ? 

A.  He  telegraphed  to  General  'Woodbury  or  to  Major 
Spaulding.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  that  was  the  first 
they  ever  had  heard  of  my  wish  to  have  the  pontoon  train 
started  down  for  Fredericksburg,  although  the  authorities  in 
Washington  had  had  my  plan  sent  to  them  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  it  had  also  been  discussed  by  General  Hal- 
leck and  General  Meigs,  at  my  headquarters  at  Warrenton, 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  or  12th  of  November ;  and,  after 
discussing  it  fully  there,  they  sat  down  and  sent  telegrams 
to  Washington,  which,  as  I  supposed,  fully  covered  the 
case,  and  would  secure  the  starting  of  the  pontoons  at  once. 
I  supposed,  of  course,  that  those  portions  of  the  plan  which 
required  to  be  attended  to  in  Washington  would  be  carried 
out  there  at  once.  I  could  have  sent  officers  of  my  own 
there  to  attend  to  those  matters,  and  perhaps  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  doing  so,  as  General  Halleck  afterwards  told  me 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  trusted  to  them  in  Washington  for 
the  details.  In  reply  to  the  telegram  I  had  ordered  to  be 
sent,  General  Woodbury  telegraphed  back  that  the  pontoons 
would  start  on  Sunday  morning,  possibly,  and  certainly  on 
Monday  morning,  which  would  have  been  on  the  16th  or 
17th  ot  November,  and  would  have  been  in  time.  They 
did  not,  however,  start  until  the  19th,  and  on  that  day  it 
commenced  raining,  which  delayed  them  so  much,  and  the 
roads  became  so  bad,  that  when  they  got  to  Dumfries,  they 
floated  the  pontoons  off  the  wagons ;  sent  to  Washington 
for  a  steamer,  and  carried  them  down  to  Aquia  creek  by 
water,  sending  the  wagons  around  by  land.  The  pontoons 
did  not  get  here  until  the  22d  or  the  23d  of  November. 

THE  MARCH. 
On  the  16th  of  November  I  started  the  column  down  the 
road  to  Fredericksburg,  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
delay  in  the  starting  of  the  pontoons,  because  the  telegram 
announcing  the  delay  did  not  reach  Warrenton  Junction 
until  I  had  left  to  come  down  here  with  the  troops,  and  that 
telegram  did  not  reach  me  until  I  arrived  here,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  when  it  was  handed  to  me  by  an  orderly, 
who  had  brought  it  down  from  Warrenton  Junction. 

THE   ARRIVAL. 

After  reaching  here,  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  crossing  the  Eappahannock  with  the  army  at 
that  time.  It  commenced  raining,  and  the  river  began  to 
rise,  not  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  did  not  know  how  much 
it  might  rise.  There  were  no  means  of  crossing,  except  by 
going  up  to  the  fords,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that, 
because  of  the  inability  to  supply  the  troops  after  they 
should  cross. 

General  Sumner,  with  his  command,  arrived  here  in  ad- 
vance. He  sent  to  me,  asking  if  he  should  cross  the  river. 
He  was  very  much  tempted  to  take  his  own  corps  across  to 
Fredericksburg  by  a  ford  near  Falmouth,  as  there  was  no 
enemy  there,  except  a  very  small  force.  I  did  not  think  it 
advisable  that  he  should  cross  at  that  time. 

The  plan  I  had  in  contemplation  was,  if  the  stores  and 
those  bridges  had  come  here  as  I  had  expected,  to  throw 
Sumner's  whole  corps  across  the  Eappahannock,  fill  the 
wagons  with  as  many  small  stores  as  we  could,  and  having 
beef-cattle  along  for  meats,  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement 
down  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  and  try  to  meet  the 
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enemy  and  fight  a  battle  before  Jackson  could  make  a  junc- 
tion there.  We  knew  that  Jackson  was  in  the  valley,  and 
folt  that  there  was  force  enough  on  the  Upper  Eappahan- 
nock to  take  care  of  Mm.  We  felt  certain  that  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  knew  of  our  coming  down  here,  the  force  under 
Jackson  would  be  recalled,  and  we  wanted  to  meet  this 
force  and  heat  it  before  Jackson  could  make  a  junction  with 
them,  cr  before  Jackson  could  come  down  on  our  flank  and 
perhaps  cripple  us.  I  had  recommended  that  more  supplies 
should  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  depot  at  Port  Boya]  after  we  had 
advanced  to  Fredericksburg. 

After  the  first  delay  in  starting  the  pontoons,  I  think  they 
were  sent  as  quickly  as  they  could  have  been,  and  the  sup- 
plies and  quartermaster's  stores  have  been  always  in  as  great 
abundance  as  we  could  have  expected;  for  after  the  19th  of 
November  the  weather  and  the  roads  were  particularly  bad. 
Horses  and  mules,  &c,  were  sent  down  to  us,  so  that  our 
cavalry  and  teams  were  in  very  good  condition. 

PLANS  FOR  CROSSING. 

After  it  was  ascertained  that  there  must  be  a  delay,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  in  such  force  as  to  make 
it  very  difficult  to  cross,  except  by  a  number  of  bridges,  we 
commenced  bringing  up  from  Aquia  creek  all  the  pontoons 
we  could.  After  enough  of  them  had  been  brought  up  to 
build  the  bridges,  I  called  several  councils  of  war  to  decide 
about  crossing  the  Rappahannock.  It  was  first  decided  to 
cross  down  at  Skinker's  Neck,  about  twelve  miles  below 
here.  But  our  demonstration  in  that  direction  concentrated 
the  enemy  at  that  place,  and  I  finally  gave  up  the  idea  of 
crossing  there.  I  still  continued  operations  at  Skinker's 
Neck  by  way  of  demonstration,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  down  there  as  large  a  force  of  the  enemy  as  possi- 
ble. I  then  decided  to  cross  here,  because,  in  the  firBt  place, 
I  felt  satisfied  that  they  did  not  expect  us  to  cross  here,  but 
down  below;  in  the  next  place,  I  felt  satisfied  that  this  was 
the  place  to  fight  the  most  decisive  battle,  because  if  we 
could  divide  their  forces  by  piercing  their  lines  at  one  or 
two  points,  separating  their  left  from  their  right,  then  a 
vigorous  attack  with  the  whole  army  would  succeed  in 
breaking  their  army  in  pieces. 

The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of 
heights  where  we  made  our  attack,  by  means  of  which  they 
connected  the  two  wings  of  their  army,  and  avoided  a  long 
detour  around  through  a  bad  country.  I  obtained  from  a 
colored  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  town  information  in 
regard  to  this  new  road,  which  proved  to  be  correct.  I 
wanted  to  obtain  possession  of  that  new  road,  and  that  was 
my  reason  for  making  an  attack  on  the  extreme  left.  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  tfie  attack  on  the  right  until  that  po- 
sition had  been  taken,  which  I  supposed  would  stagger  the 
enemy,  cutting  their  line  in  two;  and  then  I  proposed  to 
make  a  direct  attack  on  their  front,  and  drive  them  out  of 
their  works. 

THE    BATTLE. 

I  succeeded  in  building  six  bridges,  and  taking  the  whole 
army  across.  The  two  attacks  were  made,  and  we  were  re- 
pulsed ;  still  holding  a  portion  of  the  ground  we  had  fought 
upon,  but  not  our  extreme  advance. 

That  night  I  went  all  over  the  field  on  our  right ;  in  fact, 
I  was  with  the  officers  and  men  until  nearly  daylight.  I 
found  the  feeling  to  be  rather  against  an  afttack  the  next 
morning;  in  fact,  it  was  decidedly  against  it. 

I  returned  to  my  headquarters,  and,  after  conversation 
with  General  Sumner,  told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  order 
the  ninth  army  corps— which  was  the  corps  I  originally 
commanded— to  form  the  next  morning  a  column  of  attack 
by  regiments.  It  consisted  of  some  eighteen  old  regiments, 
and  some  new  ones,  and  I  desired  the  column  to  make  a  di- 
rect attack  upon  the  enemy's  works.  I  thought  that  these 
regiments,  by  coming  quickly  up  after  each  other,  would  be 
able  to  carry  .the  stone  wall  and  the  batteries  in  front,  forcing 
the  enemy  into  their  next  line,  and  by  going  in  with  them 
they  would  not  be  able  to  fire  upon  us  to  any  great  extent. 
I  left  General  Sumner  with  that  understanding,  and  directed 
him  to  give  the  order.  The  order  was  given,  and  the  column 
of  attack  was  formed. 

Tho  next  morning,  just  before  the  column  was  to  have 
started,  General  Sumner  came  to  me  and  said :  "  General,  I 
hope  you  will  desist  from  this  attack ;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
general  officer  who  approves  of  it,  and  I  think  H  will  prove 
disastrous  to  the  army."  Advice  of  that  kind  from  General 
Sumner,  who  has  always  been  in  favor  of  an  advance  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  kept  the 
column  of  attack  formed,  and  sent  over  for  the  division  and 
corps  commanders,  and  consulted  with  them.  They  unani- 
mously voted  against  the  attack.  I  then  went  over  to  see 
the  other  officers  of  the  command  on  the  other  side,  and 
found  that  the  same  impression  prevailed  among  them.  I 
then  sent  for  General  Franklin,  who  was  on  the  left,  and  he 
was  of  exactly  the  same  opinion.  This  caused  me  to  decide 
that  I  ought  not  to  make  the  attack  I  had  contemplated. 
And  besides,  inasmuch  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  told  me  not  to  be  in  haste  in  making  this  attack ;  that 


he  would  give  me  all  the  support  that  he  could,  but  he  did 
not  want  the  army  of  the  Potomac  destroyed,  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  attack,  not- 
withstanding my  own  belief  at  the  time  that  the  works  of 
the  enemy  could  be  carried. 

TIIE   RETREAT. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  again  saw  the  officers,  and 
told  them  that  I  had  decided  to  withdraw  to  this  side  of  the 
river  all  our  forces  except  enough  to  hold  the  town  and  the 
bridge-heads,  but  should  keep  the  bridges  there  for  farther 
operations  in  case  we  wanted  to  cross  again.  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  withdrawal,  leaving  General  Hooker  to  conduct 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  the  town,  and  General 
Franklin  to  conduct  it  on  our  left. 

During  that  evening  I  received  a  note  from  General 
Hooker;  and  about  10  o'clock  at  night  General  Butterfield 
came  over  with  a  message  from  General  Hooker,  statingthat 
he  (General  Hooker)  felt  it  his  duty  to  represent  to  me  the 
condition  in  which  I  was  leaving  the  town  and  the  troops  in 
it.  After  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  with  General 
Butterfield,  I  felt  that  the  troops  I  proposed  to  leave  behind 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  the  town.  I  then  partially  de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  whole  command, which  was  a  still  more 
perilous  operation.  It  commenced  raining,  which,  to  some 
extent,  was  an  assistance  to  us,  but  a  very  bad  thing  in  the 
moving  of  troops.  I  thought  over  the  matter  for  about  two 
hours ;  and  about  1  o'clock  I  sent  over  an  order  to  withdraw 
the  whole  force,  which  was  successfully  accomplished. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  division  of  opinion  among 
the  corps  commanders  as  to  the  place  of  crossing.  But, 
alter  all  'tne  discussion  upon  the  subject,  the  decision  to  cross 
over  here  I  understood  was  well  received  by  all  of  them. 

hooker's  plan. 
While  on  his  way  here  General'  Hooker,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  November,  wrote  me  a  note,  which  I  received 
on  the  21st,  in  which  he  suggested  that  he  should  cross  his 
force  over  the  Eappahannock  at  the  ford  nearest  to  him 
(Richard's  Ford),  and  move  rapidly  down  to  Saxton's  Sta- 
tion and  take  position  there.  He  stated  that  he  had  three 
days'  provisions,  and  thought  ha  could  beat  any  force  of  the 
enemy  in  front  of  him.  I  replied  to  him  that  I  was  always 
very  glad  to  take  the  advice  of  my  general  officers,  and 
should  always  be  loth  to  make  a  move  without  consulting 
them ;  but  I  could  not  approve  of  the  move  he  had  suggested, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  have  to  march  some 
thirty-six  miles  to  get  to  Saxton's  Station ;  it  was  then  rain- 
ing, and  he  would  have  to  ford  two  rivers,  which  might 
rise  and  cut  him  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  command, 
and  as  I  had  no  means  of  crossing  at  Fredericksburg  I  would 
be  prevented  from  sending  him  supplies  and  assistance ;  and, 
although  he  might  reach  Saxton's  Station,  and  beat  any  force 
of  the  enemy  he  might  meet  at  that  time,  yet  it  would  be  a 
very  hazardous  movement  to  throw  a  column  like  that 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  proper  support.  This  reply  I  sent 
to  General  Hooker  by  an  aide-de-camp.  He  thanked  me ; 
said  he  had  only  made  it  as  a  suggestion,  and  the  weather, 
as  it  was  then  raining,  of  course  rendered  it  impossible  to- 
make  the  movement  he  had  suggested. 

CAUSES    OF   FAILURE. 

Q.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  the  failure  of  your 
attack  here  ? 

A.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  men  up  to  the 
works.  The  enemy's  fire  was  too  hot  for  them.  The 
whole  command  fought  most  gallantly.  The  enemy  them- 
selves say  they  never  saw  our  men  fight  so  hard  as  on  that 
day. 

Q.  Were  the  enemy's  works  very  strong  ? 

A.  Their  works  are  not  strong  works,  but  they  occupy 
very  strong  positions.  It  is  possible  that  the  points  of 
attack  were  wrongly  ordered ;  if  such  is  the  case,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  we  would  have  done  better  to  have  crossed  at 
Skinker's  Neck.  But,  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  good 
reasons,  I  felt  we  had  better  cross  here;  that  we  would 
have  a  more  decisive  engagement  here,  and  that,  if  we  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  enemy  here,  we  could  break  up  the 
whole  of  their  army  here,  which,  I  think,  is  now  the  most 
desirable  thing,  not  even  second  to  the  taking  of  Richmond; 
for  if  this  army  was  broken  up,  though  they  might  defend 
Richmond_for  a  while,  they  could  not  make  a  very  pro- 
tracted defense  there. 

THE    PONTOONS  AGAIN. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  your  under- 
standing that  General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs,  while  at 
your  headquarters  in  Warrenton,  and  before  you  com- 
menced the  movement  of  your  army,  sent  orders  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  pontoons  to  be  immediately  forwarded  to 
Falmouth? 

A.  That  was  my  understanding,  certainly. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  could  the  pontoons  have  been 
forwarded  in  time  for  you  to  have  crossed  tie  Eappahan- 
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nock  when  yon  expected,  if  all  possible  efforts  had  be?n 
made  by  those  who  were  charged  with  that  duty? 

A.  Yes.  sir ;  if  they  had  reeei  ved  their  orders  in  time. 

Q.  Did  the  non-arrival  of  the  pontoons  at  the  time  you 
expected  prevent  your  crossing  when  you  expected  to  cross, 
and  interfere  with  the  success  of  your  plan  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  you  have  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  have  all  its  movements  been  made  by  you  ac- 
cording to  your  own  judgment,  or  have  some  of  them  been 
directed  by  the  General-in-Chief,  the  Secretary  of  "War,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  They  have  all  been  made  in  accordance  with  my  own 
judgment.  In  some  cases  I  have  submitted  my  views, 
which  have  been  approved. 

Q.  Who  did  you  understand  was  responsible  for  the  for- 
warding of  the  pontoons  to  Falmouth  ? 

A.  I  understood  that  General  Halleck  was  to  give  the 
necessary  orders,  and  then  the  officers  who  should  receive 
those  orders  were  the  ones  responsible  for  the  pontoons  com- 
ing here.  I  could  have  carried  out  that  part  of  the  plan 
through  officers  of  my  own.  But  having  justtaken  thecom- 
mand  of  an  army  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted,  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  attend  to,  with 
the  assistance  of  all  my  officers,  to  change  its  position  from 
Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg.  And  I  felt,  indeed  I  expected, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  which  were  to  be  executed  in 
■Washington  would  be  attended  to  by  the  officers  at  that 
place,  under  the  direction  of  the  different  departments  to 
which  those  parts  of  the  plan  appertained. 

Q.  Did  you  or  hot  understand  that  you  yourself  were 
to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  those  orders  were  carried 
out? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  had 
to  carry  out  anything  that  required  to  be  done  in  Washing- 
ton. General  Meigs  told  me  distinctly  several  days  ago.  in 
Washington,  that  he  never  saw  my  plan  of  operations  until 
I  showed  it  to  him  on  that  day. 

franklin's  failure. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your  statement  that  you 
expected  General  Franklin  to  carry  the  point  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  ridge  in  rear  of  the  town,  and  thereby  enable  our 
troops  to  storm  and  carry  their  fortifications  ? 

A.  I  did  expect  him  to  carry  that  point,  which,  being  done 
would  have  placed  our  forces  in  rear  of  their  extreme  left' 
and  which  I  thought  at  the  time  would  shake  their  forces  on 
the  ridge  to  such  an  extent  that  the  position  in  front  could 
be  easily  stormed  and  carried. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  his  failure  to  accomplish 
that? 

A.  To  the  great  strength  of  the  position  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  there.  I  expected  the  bridges 
would  be  built  in  two  or  three  hours  after ,  they  were  un- 
loaded, which  was  about  daylight.  Instead  of  that,  those  on 
the  right  were  not  built  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  had  only  the  means  of  getting  across  one  division  over 
the  bridges  on  the  right  General  Franklin's  bridges  were 
built  about  noon,  and  were  held  by  our  troops  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  This  gave  the  enemy  time  to  accumulate  their 
forces,  which  were  stretched  along  the  river  from  Port 
Eoyal  up  to  the  battle-field,  before  I  was  able  to  order  the 
attack.  Whilst  the  men  here  were  unloading  tha  bridges 
and  putting  them  into  the  water,  the  enemy's  sharpshooters 
opened  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  and  our  batteries 
opened  upon  the  town  with  the  view  of  silencing  them.  In 
this  manner  the  bridges  were  built  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  at  which  time  the  bridge-builders  were  driven  off, 
and  had  to  take  shelter  under  the  bank.  Eepeated  efforts 
were  made  to  get  these  bridge-builders  out  to  the  end  of  the 
bridges  with  the  necessary  material,  but  they  all  failed.  It 
was  then  reported  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  the 
bridges  under  that  fire,  and  that  the  sharpshooters  could  not 
be  driven  out  of  town  by  the  artillery.  We  had  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  guns  in  position,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  were  playing  upon  the  town.  I  said  to  the  officers 
who  had  reported  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  the 
bridges,  that  they  must  be  built,  and  that  some  plan  must 
be  devised  fur  getting  these  sharpshooters  out  of  toe  way,  so 
that  our  men  could  get  to  work.  Upon  consulting  with  Gen- 
eral Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  and  General  Woodbury,  of  the 
engineers,  it  was  agreed  to  fill  the  boats  with  our  own  men, 
run  them  quickly  across  under  fire,  throw  them  on  the  bank, 
and  let  them  go  up  into  the  streets  and  houses  and  drive  the 
sharpshooters  away.  This  plan  was  successfully  carried  out, 
and,  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  detachment  of  troops 
had  reached  the  'opposite  bank  our  men  began  building 
the  bridges,  and  in  half  an  hour  mora  they  were  completed. 

CONDUCT  AND  NUMBERS  OK  THE  TROOPS. 

Q.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Officers  and  men  during 
the  attack  ? 

A.  W'i'h  the  exception  of  a  sir.L'ie  regiment  it  was  excel- 
lent. 


Q.  Will  you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  whole  number 
of  our  troops  that  were  engaged  ? 

A.  We  had  about  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  number  were  actually  engaged  in 
battle? 

A.  Every  single  man  of  them  was  under  artillery  fire,  and 
about  half  of  them  were  at  different  times  iormed  in  columns 
of  attack.  Every  man  was  put  in  column  of  attack  that 
could  be  got  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy 
here? 

A.  It  is  estimated  at  all  the  way  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  thousand.  I  think  myself  it  was  le;s 
than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  casualties  on  our  side  re- 
sulting from  all  the  fighting  ? 

A.  It  will  not  be  far  from  ten  thousand  men — killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  our  troop3  here  1 

A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  and  information  goes  it  is 
good. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  consider  your  troop3  demoralized,  or  the 
efficiency  of  your  army  impaired,  except  so  far  as  it  has 
been  from  the  loss  of  so  many  men  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  I  would  add  here  that,  although  at  the  time 
I  ordered  the  column  of  attack  to  be  formed  on  the  morning 
after  the  battle,  I  thought  the  enemy's  works  would  be  car- 
ried, and  adhered  to  that  opinion  during  that  day,  I  after- 
wards became  convinced  that  that  could  not  have  been  done, 
owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  time  given 
them  for  re-enforcing,  and  the  belief  also  of  our  officers  that 
it  could  not  be  done.  I  accordingly  telegraphed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  I  withdrew  our  army 
because  I  felt  that  the  enemy's  position  could  not  be 
carried. 


AFTER  FREDERICKSBURG. 

Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  26, 1S63. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  * 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  Major-General  A.  E.  Burn- 
side  has,  since  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  formed  any  plans 
for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  same ;  and,  if  so,  whether  any  subordinate  gen- 
erals of  said  army  have  written  to  or  visited  Washington  to 
oppose  or  interfere  with  the  execution  of  such  movements; 
and  whether  such  proposed  movements  have  been  arrested 
or  interfered  with ;  and,  if  so,  by  what  authority. 
Attest : 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 


Washington,  February  7,1863,. 

Major-General  A.  E.  Bhenside  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Q.  You  have  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which 
this  committee  is  now  acting.  Will  yon  give  us  a  concise 
history  of  your  administration  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
from  the  time  of  the  Fredericksburg  battle  down  to  the  time 
when  you  relinquished  the  command,  embracing  within 
your  statement  an  answer  to  the  points  presented  in  this 
resolution  ? 

BURNSIDe's  NEW  PLAN. 
A.  Soon  after  I  met  your  committee  at  my  camp,  I  com- 
menced making  arrangements  for  another  movement,  by 
sending  out  reconnoitering  parties,  by  preparing  roads,  &c. 
All  my  papers  are  on  board  a  schooner  which  started  from 
Aquia  creek  for  New  York  city,  and  which  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. I  therefore  may  not  give  the  exact  dates  in  my  pres- 
ent statement,  but  they  will  not  vary  more  than  a  day  or  two 
from  the  correct  dates.  On  the  26th  of  December  I  ordered 
the  entire  command  to  prepare  three  days' cooked  rations; 
to  fill  their  wagons  with  small  stores  to  the  amount  of  ten 
days'  supply ;  if  possible,  to  have  with  them  at  the  same  time 
from  ten  to  twelve  days'  supply  of  beef  cattle,  with  forage  for 
teams,  and  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  the  required  amount  of  ammunition,— in 
fact,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  move  at  twelve  hours'  notice.  I 
had  determined  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  seven  miles 
below  Fredericksburg,  at  a  point  opposite  the  Sedden  House, 
a  short  distance  below  Hayfield.  The  po  itions  for  the  artil- 
lery to  protect  the  crossing  had  all  bei-n  selected,  the  roads 
surveyed,  and  the  corduroy  necessary  to  prepare  the  roads 
had  been  cut.  It  was  my  intention  to  m  ike  a  feint  above 
the  town,  which  could  have  been  turned  into  a  positive  as- 
sault if  I  found  we  wave  discovered  belosv.  But  if  we  were 
not  discovered  below,  it  was  my  intention  to  throw  the  en- 
tire command  across  at  the  point  opposite  the  Sedden  House, 
and  points  in  the  Migbboviood  where  bridges  could  be 
built. 
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TUB  GRAND  CAVALRY  EXPEDITION. 
In  connection  with  this  movement  I  had  organized  a  caval- 
ry expedition,  to  consist  of  some  two  thousand  five  hundred 
of  the  best  cavalry  in  my  command ;  a  thousand  of  them, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  to  be  picked  men.  And  I  had 
detailed  a  division  of  infantry  from  General  Hooker's  com- 
mand to  accompany  this  cavalry  as  far  as  the  upper  fords  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  aid  them  in  crossing.  The  thousand 
picked  men,  with  the  four  pieces  of  artillery,  were  to  cross 
the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford ;  the  Rapidan  at  liaccoon 
Ford;  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  at  Louisa  Court-house; 
the  James  River  at  either  Goochland  or  Carters ;  the  Rich- 
mond and  Lynchburg  railroad  at  a  point  south  of  there ;  the 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Weldon  railroad  at  or  near  the 
crossim:  of  the  Nottoway:  and  then  to  move  on  through 
General  Pryor's  command,  and  join  General  Peck  at  Suffolk, 
where  we  were  to  have  steamers  in  waiting  to  bring  them 
back  to  Aquia  creek, — at  least,  th_e  men,  with  their  arms  and 
accoutrements;  and,  in  case  their  horses  had  to  be  left  be- 
hind, new  horses  would  be  supplied  to  them.  The  object  of 
this  cavalry  expedition  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  blowup  the  locks  on  the  James  Eiver  canal,  blow 
up  the  iron  bridge  on  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  rail- 
road at  theplace  of  crossing,  and  destroy  the  bridge  on 
■the  Richmond  and  Weldon  railroad  over  the  Notto- 
way ;  and,  during  this  movement,  I  intended  to  throw 
my  command  across  the  river  at  the  point  I  home 
named.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry,  other  than  the 
thousand  picked  men,  was  to  break  off  from  the  main 
body  in  the  following  order:  a  portion  to  go  up  to 
Warren'on ;  another  portion  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  of 
■Culpepper ;  another  portion  was  to  accompany  the  thousand 
picked  men  as  far  as  Eaccoon  Ford,  from  which  point  they 
were  to  turn  back.  The  object  of  these  dispositions  was  to 
deceive  the  enemy  as  to  which  one  of  the  columns  was  the 
attacking  column. 

THE  PRESIDENT  INTERFERES. 
This  expedition  had  got  under  way,  and  the  brigade  of  in- 
fantry had,  I  think  on  the  80th  of  December,  crossed  at 
Richard's  Ford,  and  come  back  over  Ellis's  Ford,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford. 
On  that  daj  I  received  from,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  telegraphic  dispatch  in,  substantially,  these  words : 
■"  I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  you  must  not  make  a 
■general  movement  without  letting  me  know  of  it.' '  I  could 
not  imagine  at  the  time  what  reasons  the  President  had  for 
sending  this  telegram,  but  supposed  it  related  in  some  way 
to  some  important  military  movements  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  co-operation.  I 
at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  overtake  the  advance  of 
this  cavalry  expedition,  and  order  them  to  halt  until  farther 
orders;  and  I  simply  suspended  the  order  for  the  general 
movement.  My  messenger  overtook  the  cavalry  just  as  they 
were  ready  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford.  In  the  mean  time  I 
heard  of  the  raid  Stuart  had  mads  in  the  direction  of 
Dumfries,  and  the  rear  of  Fairfax  Court-house,  and  sent  a 
second  order  for  a  portion  of  this  cavalry  to  endeavor  to  cut 
off  Stuart  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warrenton,  in  which  they 
did  not  succeed.  I  then  determined  to  come  up  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  the  President,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
3tate  of  the  case.  * 

BURNSIDE  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

I  came  up  to  'Washington,  saw  the  President,  and  he  frank- 
ly told  me  that  some  general  officers  of  my  command  had 
called  upon  him,  and  represented  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
another  movement;  that  the  order  for  the  preparation  of 
rations,  ammunition,  &c,  had  already  been  issued,  and  all 
the  preliminary  arrangements  made ;  and  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  if  the  movement  was  made,  it  would  result  in 
disaster.  That  was  about  the  substance  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident told  me,  although  he  said  a  great  deal  more.  I  was  so 
much  surprised  at  the  time  at  what  I  heard,  that  it  did  not 
make  an  active  impression  on  my  mind  as  to  the  exact 
words.  B  ltl  am  sure  that  was  the  nature  of  it ;  and  I  think 
he  said  that  he  had  understood  that  no  prominent  officer  of 
my  command  had  any  faith  in  my  proposed  movement. 

I  then  sat  down  and  gave  the  President  a  detailed  account 
of  my  plans  for  this  movement,  at  the  same  time  telling  him 
that  I  was  satisfied  there  was  some  misgiving  on  the  part  of 
some  of  my  general  officers  as  to  making  any  movement 
at  all  at  that  time.  But  I  said  that  I  was  myself  satisfied 
that  that  movement  ought  to  be  made,  and  I  had  come  to 
that  conclusion  without  any  consultation  with  the  other 
generals. 

The  President  still  expressed  misgivings  as  to  the  feasibil- 
ity of  making  the  entire  movement,  but  expressed  some  regret 
at  the  cavalry  portion  of  it  being  stopped.  I  told  him  that 
that  was  a  portion  of  the  general  movement,  and  that,  if  these 
picked  men  were  to  go  around  Richmond  without  having 
any  general  movement  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  were 
to  meet  with  disaster  and  be  captured,  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  loss  to  us ;  and  even  if  they  were  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess, it  would  not  compensate  for  the  risk,  unless  we  were 


to^lake  advantage  of  that  success  by  a  general  movement; 
and,  besides,  if  the  details  of  this  cavalry  movement  could 
be  kept  quiet— kept  secret— it  might  yet  be  made,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  general  movement,  as  I  had  proposed. 

The  President  then  said  that  he  did  not  feel  willing  to 
authorize  a  continuous  movement  without  consultation  with 
some  of  his  advisers.  He  sent  for  General  Halleck  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  the  matter  was  very  fully  talked  over.  He  told 
them,  what  they  ithen  for  the  first  time  heard  of,  that  these 
officers  had  called  upon  him  and  made  these  representations 
to  him,  resulting  in  his  telegram  to  me.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  give  me  the  names  of  those  officers.  He  said  he 
could  not.  I  expressed  some  opinions  in  reference  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  said  that 
I  should  not  insist  upon  having  the  names,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  withhold  them.  General  Halleck  at '  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  officers  making  such  representa- 
tions of  that  hind  should  lrnve  been  dismissed  the  service 
at  once,  or  arrested  at  once,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
My  view  was  that  they  should  have  been  dismissed  the 
service. 

No  definite  conclusion  was  come  to  during  that  conference 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  movement.  I  was  here  at 
that  time  for  two  days. 

THE  REBELS  DISCOVER  THE  PLAN. 
"When  I  returned  to  my  camp  I  found  that  many  of  the 
details  of  the  general  movement  were  already  known,  and 
was  told  by  a  general  officer  that  the  details  of  the  cavalry 
movement  were  known  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  to 
some  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion.  I  was  told  that  by 
General  Pleasonton.  This  was  some  two  or  three  days  after 
my  first  interview  with  the  President.  Of  course,  I  then 
abandoned  the  movement  in  that  distinet  form,  intending  to 
make  it  in  some  other  form  within  a  few  days. 

NOBODY  TO  TAKE  THE    RESPONSIBILITY,    EXCEPT    BURN- 
SIDE. 

Some  correspondence  then  passed  between  the  President, 
General  Halleck,  and  myself,  copies  of  which  I  have  among 
my  papers  on  board  the  schooner  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  but  they  can  be  furnished  to  the  committee,  if  de- 
sired. The  amount  of  the  correspondence  was  a  desire  on 
my  part  to  have  distinct  authority  from  General  Halleck,  or 
from  some  one  else  in  power  here  in  Washington,  to  make  a 
move  across  the  river.  I  stated  to  them  that  there  was  hard- 
ly a  single  general  officer  occupying  a  prominent  position  in 
my  command  who  would  favor  a  move  of  that  kind,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  President's  telegram  would  still  rest 
upon  me,  even  if  it  had  been  recalled ;  and  that  his  caution 
to  me  to  run  no  great  risk  which  might  result  in  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  still  influenced 
me,  and  made  me  reluctant  to  make  a  move  of  that  sort 
without  some  encouragement  from  them.  I  said  that  I 
would  take  the  responsibilty  of  the  move  myself,  for  I 
honestly  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  made;  but  that  I  did  feel 
that  General  Halleck  ought,  at  least,  to  sanction  the  move. 
That  was  the  amount  of  the  correspondence  on  my  part. 

To  these  letters  I  got  an  answer  from  General  Halleck  in 
general  terms,  to  the  effect  that  I  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  always  favored  a  forward  movement  of  the  army,  but 
that  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  any  di- 
rections as  to  when  or  how  it  should  be  made.  He  then  laid 
down  some  general  military  rules  that  ought  to  govern  an 
army.   That  letter  was  favorably  indorsed  by  the  President. 

I  at  once  determined  to  make  another  move  without 
acknowledging  his  letter ;  I  accordingly  went  to  work,  and 
the  last  movement  that  we  made  was  the  result  of  that 
work.  I  made  personally  a  very  thorough  reconnoissance 
of  the  ground  above  Falmouth,  which  determined  me  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  crossing  at  both 
Banks's  and  the  United  States  Fords,  and  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, with  the  view  of  crossing  my  whole  force  at  those 
points  if  found  expedient.  At  the  same  time  I  made  some 
further  preparations  with  reference  to  crossing  six  or  seven 
miles  below,  as  contemplated  in  my  first  proposed  movement. 
All  the  necessary  roads  were  prepared :  the  pontoon  trains 
placed  in  position ;  the  artillery  detailed  to  cover  the  cross- 
ing :  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  this 
crossing. 

There  was  a  delay  of  some  two  or  three  days  in  conse- 
quence of  some  conflicting  intelligence  which  we  received 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  send  a  spy  across  the  river.  The  man 
was  a  resident  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  rebels,  and  was  then  employed  upon  the 
railroad.  He  went  over  and  back  two  nights  in  succession, 
and  brought  me  information  which  determined  me  to  make 
the  crossing  above. 

I  accordingly  directed  the  movement  to  be  made;  but  the 
night  after  the  troops  started  this  very  severe  storm  came 
up.  which  rendered  the  roads,  as  well  as  the 'whole  face  of 
the  country,  impassable.  The  history  of  that  movement  the 
committee  must  be  very  well  acquainted  with  already.  Be- 
fore we  could  get  the  pontoons  and  artillery  in  position  the 
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plan  had  been  discovered  by  the  enemy,  which  rendered  the 
crossing  very  precarious,  and  the  movement  of  artillery  on 
the  opposite  bank,  even  if  they  had  been  got  over,  would 
have  been  rendered  almost  impossible,  from  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  storm. 

[The  witness  here  stated  that  if  he  proceeded  with  his 
statement,  he  would  be  obliged  to  state  some  things  which, 
if  made  public,  would  do  harm,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  do 
anything  that  would  be  of  injury  to  the  service. 

The  chairman  informed  the  witness  that  the  committee 
desired  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  everything  connected 
with  the  subject,  but  they  would  not  make  public  anything 
they  should  consider  calculated  to  do  harm. 

The  witness  then  continued.] 

THE    FEELING    IN   THE   ARMY. 

But  a  very  serious  objection  to  attempting  the  crossing 
after  this  occurred  was  tbe  almost  universal  feeling  amoi» 
the  general  officers  that  the  crossing  could  not  be  made 
there.  Some  of  them  gave  vent  to  these  opinions  in  a  very 
public  manner— even  in  the  presence  of  my  own  staff  offi- 
cers, who  informed  me  of  the  fact. 

^  I  telegraphed  up  to  General  Halleck  that  I  -would  be  very 
glad  to  meet  him  at  Aquia  Creek,  or,  if  he  wished  it,  I  would 
run  up  for  an  hour"  to  this  city.  He  sent  me  word  by  tele- 
graph that  I  must  be  my  own  judge  about  coming  up.  I  at 
once  telegraphed  back :  "  I  shall  not  come  up."  I  then  de- 
termined to  order  the  commands  back  to  their  original  en- 
campments. 

ORDER  NO.  8. 

After  doing  that,  I  went  to  my  adjutant-general's  office 
and  issued  an  order,  which  I  termed  General  Order  No  8 
That  order  dismissed  some  officers  from  service,  subject'  to 
the  approval  of  the  President,  and  relieved  others  from  duty 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  also  had  three  sentences 
of  death  upon  privates  for  desertion,  which  I  had  reviewed 
and  approved,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
President,  as  I  had  no  right  to  do  any  of  these  things 
without  that  approval.  I  had  sent  my  own  body-guard  over 
into  Maryland,  and  had  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large  num- 
ber of  deserters.  I  had  organized  a  court-martial,  the  one 
which  is  now  iu  session  down  there  trying  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  deserters. 

I  told  my  adjutant-general  to  issue  that  order  (No.  S)  at 
onee.  One  of  my  advisers— only  two  persons  knew  of  this— 
one  of  them,  who  is  a  very  cool,  sensible  man,  and  a  firm 
iriend,  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  order  was  a  just  one 
and  ought  to  be  issued ;  but  he  said  that  he  knew  my  views 
with  reference  to  endeavoring  to  make  myself  usefid  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  placing  myself 
m  opposition  to  it ;  that  all  of  these  things  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  any  rate 
before  they  could  be  put  in  force ;  that  he  did  not  think  I 
intended  to  place  the  President  in  a  position  where  he  either 
had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  becoming  my  enemy 
before  the  public,  at  any  rate,  thereby  enabling  a  certain  por- 
tion of  my  friends  to  make  a  martyr  of  me  to  some  extent  • 
or  he  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  or- 
der, which  would  be  against  the  views  of  a  great  many  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  country,  particularly  that 
portion  of  the  order  in  reference  to  the  officers  I  proposed  to 
have  dismissed  the  service.  I  told  this  staff  officer  that  I 
had  no  desire  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  iu  any  way ;  that  I  thought  his  (my 
staff  officer's)  view  of  the  matter  was  a  correct  one;  but  that 
I  had  indicated  in  that  order  the  only  way  in  which  I  could 
command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  accordingly  took  this 
order,  already  signed  and  issued  in  due  form,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  made  public,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  handed  him  the  order,  together  with  my  resigna- 
tion of  my  commission  as  a  major  genera'.  I  told  him  that 
he  knew  my  views  upon  that  suhject;  that  I  had  never 
sought  any  command,  more  particularly  that  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac;  that  my  wish  was  to  go  into  civil  life,  after  it 
was  determined  that  I  could  no  longer  be  of  use  in  the  army  • 
that  I  desired  no  public  position  of  aay  kind  whatever.  At 
the  same  time  I  said  that  I  desired  not  to  place  myself  in 
opposition  to  him  in  any  way,  or  to  do  anything  to  weaken 
the  government.  I  said  he  could  now  say  to  me,  '"  Ton  may 
take  the  responsibility- of  issuing  this  order,  and  I  will  ap- 
prove it;"  and  I  would  take  that  responsibility,  if  he  would 
say  that  it  would  be  sustained  after  it  was  issued,  because 
he  would  have  to  approve  it,  for  I  had  no  right  to  dismiss  a 
man  or  condemn  a  man  to  death  without  his  approval.  In 
case  that  order  (No.  8)  could  not  be  approved  by  him,  there 
was  my  resignation  which  he  could  accept,  and  that  would 
end  the  matter  forever  so  far  as  I  was  concerned;  that 
nothing  more  would  be  said  in  reference  to  it.  I  told  him 
he  could  be  sure  that  my  with  was  to  have  that  done  which 
was  best  for  the  public  service,  and  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  I  could  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The 
President  replied  to  me,  -k I  think  you  are  right.  *  * 
*  *  But  I  must  consult  with  some  of  my  adv'sers 

about  this."    I  said  to  him,  "If  you  consult  xoith  anybody 


you  uill  not  do  it,  in  my  opinion."  sic  said,  "  I  cannot 
help  that;  I  must  consult  with  them."  I  replied  that  he 
was  the  judge,  and  I  would  not  question  his  right  to  do  what 
he  pleased. 

The  President  asked  me  to  remain  all  that  day.  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  remain  away  from  my  command;  that  he 
knew  my  views,  and  I  was  fixed  and  determined  in  them. 
He  then  asked  me  to  come  up  that  night  again.  I  returned 
to  my  command,  and  came  up  again  that  night,  and  got  here 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  the  President's,  but 
did  not  see  him. 

THE    PRESIDENT   DECIDES    TO   REMOVE   EURNS1DE. 

I  went  again  after  breakfast,  and  the*  President  told  me 
that  he  had.  concluded  to relievemefrom  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  place  General  Hooker  in 
command.  I  told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  accept  that 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  ;  and  that  neither  he 
nor  General  Hooker  would  be  a  happier  man  than  I 
would,  be  if  General  Hooker  could  gain  a  victory  there. 
The  President  also  said  that  he  intended  to  relieve  General 
Sumner  and  General  Franklin.  I  said  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  so,  if  he  made  tbe  change  he  proposed 
to  make.  General  Sumner  was  a  much  older  officer  than 
General  Hooker,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  serve  under 
him. 

BURNSIDE    OFFERS    HIS    RESIGNATION. 

I  then  said  to  him,  "I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  you  accept 
my  resignation,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  my  home." 
He  replied,  "General,  I  cannot  accept  yourresignation ;  we 
need  you,  and  I  cannot  accept  your  resignation."  I  replied 
that  I  had  some  private  business  to  attend  to ;  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  attended  to,  it  had  been 
neglected  so  long.  He  said,  "  You  can  have  as  much  time 
as  you  please  for  your  private  business,  but  we  cannot  accept 
your  resignation."  I  replied,  "You  can  say  whether  I  shall 
stay  in  the  service  or  not;  but  if  I  stay  in,  I  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed." And  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  President 
that  if  all  general  officers  whom  it  was  found  necessary  to 
relieve  should  resign,  it  would  be  better  for  him,  as  it  would 
free  him  from  the  applications  of  their  friends.  He  said  that 
was  true.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to 
resign," 

HOW  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  ASSIGNED  IN  WASHINGTON. 
Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Halleck  bad  come  in  in  the 
mean  time.  The  President  said  I  could  have  the  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina.  I  said  that  it  was  now  under  com- 
mand of  an  officer  who  had  served  there  under  me  for  a  long 
time;  that  he  was  an  efficient  man,  and  now  knew  more 
about  that  department  than  I  did;  and  /  did  not  think  it 
would  be  just  to  Aim  to  give  the  department  to  me.  They 
then  spoke  of  combining  the  two  departments  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  giving  them  to  me.  I 
said  that  they  had  just  sent  General  Hunter  there  ;  that 
he  had  scarcely  got  there;  that  he  ranked  me,  and  I 
did  not  thvnk  it  would  be  wise  to  supersede  him  by  me. 
That  seemed  to  strike  them  at  once ;  and  I  do  not  think 
they  seriously  intended  to  say  what  they  did  say  with  re- 
ference to  General  Hunter.  They  then  said  that  General 
Foster  had  applied  to  have  me  come  down  there :  that  he 
would  rather  serve  under  me  than  to  have  command  of  tbe 
department.  That  coincided  with  a  letter  that  I  had  myself 
received  from  General  Foster,  and  which  I  had  thought  was 
of  rather,  a  complimentary  nature.  I  said  that  that  was  all 
very  well;  but  it  might  create  trouble  for  me  to  go  there, 
and  General  Foster  certainly  was  able  to  command  the  de- 
partment. 

BURNSIDE  WANTS  THE  TRUTH  TOLD. 
They  then  said,  "Genera',  make  your  application  for  & 
leave  of  absence,  and  we  will  give  it  to  you."  1  said, 
"  Very  well,  I  will  make  application  for  thirty  days  of  ab- 
sence." I  went  to  the  department  and  found  an  order  there 
relieving  me  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, at  my  own  request.  I  said  to  General  Halleck  that 
that  was  not  a  jnst  order;  that  I  did  not  want  to  appear 
before  the  country  as  a  man  who  voluntarily  gave  up  his 
command  without  some  reason;  that  I  certainly  wanted  to 
have  the  reputation  of  remaining  as  long  as  it  was  found  ad- 
visable for  me  to  remain.  I  had  not  made  myself  the  judge- 
of  that  matter,  as  the  committee  will  see  from  what  1  have 
stated.  I  then  said  to  General  Halleck,  "  You  must  take 
my  resignation."  He  said,  "The  Secretary  of  War  has  made- 
this  ordt>r.  and  I  cannot  change  it."  I  replied,  "You  can 
go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  say  to  him  that  this  order 
does  not  express  the  facts  of  the  case."  I  then  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  "War,  and  told  him  that  I  had  preferred  to  re- 
sign, under  the  circumstances,  and  the  issuing  of  this  order 
confirmed  me  in  that,  preference.  He  talked  to  me  about 
the  injury  to  the  <■  arise,  and  the  injury  to  myself.  I  replied, 
"  I  don'i  care  a  snap  about  myself,  for  I  fe^l  that  I  am 
right;  but  I  do  not  want  to  injure  the  cause." 

JUS    GENEROUS    DEVOTION. 
We  had  quite  a  talk  upon  the  subject.    Both  he  and  Gen- 
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eral  Halleck  talked  very  kindly  to  me.  I  finally  told,  them, 
"  Issue  just  what  order  you  please :  I  will  go  off  on  my 
thirty  day «'  leave  of  absence,  and  then  come  back,  and  go 
wherever  you  say— even  to  command  my  old  corps  (the 
9th  corps)  under  General  Hooker,  if  you  desire."  \And  I 
would  do  it.  These  matters  are  fill  matter  of  record,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  have  them  made 
public.  My  plans  in  reference  to  my  last  movement  were 
distinct  and  accurate,  and  it  would  do  harm  to  publish  them, 
and  my  object  is  to  do  good. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  BURNSIDE's  PLANS. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  :      . 

Q.  Did  the  President  know,  at  the  time  he  sent  you  the 
telegraphic  dispatch  suspending  your  movement,  what 
movement  you  contemplated  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  nothing,  except  that  I  had  ordered  a  move- 
ment. I  take  it  he  knew  that,  General  Halleck  knew  it. 
None  of  them  knew  my  plans.  In  fact,  General  Halleck 
telegraphed  me  distinctly  and  positively  to  send  nothing  at 
all  over  the  wires  in  regard  to  my  plans. 

By  the  chairman: 

Q.  Did  those  who  communicated  with  the  President  know 
your  plans? 

A.  No,  fir;  not  a  general  in  my  command  knew  my 
.plans.    They  knew  they  were  to  cross.    That  was  all. 

THE  INTERMEDDLING  OFFICERS. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  who  reported  to  the  President  in 
relation  to  your  movement,  prior  to  his  sending  you  that 
dispatch  ? 

A.  General  John  Cochrane  and  General  John  Newton, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief.  I  knew  this  order,  No.  8,  would 
bring  the  truth  out,  if  I  was  mistaken,  if  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  my  being  mistaken;  because,  if  I  was  mistaken  about 
them,  the  President  would  protect  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  that  repoit  to  the 
President  on  their  own  motion ;  or  were  they  instigated  to 
it  by  some  one  else  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  their  beinsr  instigated  to  it.  / 
know  that  General  Franklin  told  me  he  knew  who  went 
to  the  President  before  I  knew  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  went  ? 

A.  I  said  to  Mm  ihat  those  two  officers  should  be  dis- 
missed the  service :  that  no  general  in  command  could 
succeed  with  such  officers  about  Mm.  He  said  "  You  are 
mistaken,  I  think,  about  their  motives."  I  said:  "  They 
went  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  talked 
about  my  movements,  and  that  is  enough.'1'' 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  they  went  to  the  President  to  talk 
about  your  movements  ? 

A.  I  never  could  find  that  out. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  that  this  telegraphic 
dispatch  was  sent  you  by  the  President,  based  on  statements, 
as  you  suppose,  of  General  Cochrane  and  General  Newton, 
and  that  neither  they  nor  the  President  knew  your  plans  ? 

A.  They  did  not  know  them-,  so  far  as  I  know.  TJiey 
food  no  right  to  know  them. 

Q.  Had  Secretary  Stanton  or  General  Halleck  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  order  suspending  your  movement,  before  the  in- 
terview between  you  and  tbe  President,  when  tbey  were 
present  ? 

A.  Not  of  the  telegraphic  dispatch. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  counseled  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  General  Halleck  about  suspending 
your  movement? 

A.  They  both  told  me,  at  that  interview,  that  that  was  the 
first  they  had  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

THE  BETRAYAL  OF    BURNSIDE's    PLANS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  details  of  your  cavalry 
movement  became  known  to  the  enemy  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  had  they  been  communicated,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

A.  I  gave  tliein  distinctly  to  the  President  and  to  Gen. 
Halleck— possibly  Mr.  Stantbn  may  have  been  present. 
Those  loere  the  only  persons  who  knew  them  from  me, 
eocept  some  of  my  staff  officers,  who  were  in  camp,  and 
who  necessarily  knew  them.  Mone  of  the  general  officers 
of  my  command  knew  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  enemy  discovered  your  second 
contemplated  movement? 

tejA.  Tes,  sir.  They  discovered  it  by  seeing  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops,  and  from  the  delay  caused  bv  the  bad 
weather  after  that  movement  commenced.  With  good 
weather  we  were  48  hours  ahead  of  them. 

I  determined  to  make  a  general  order,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  persons  I  saw  were  of  no  service  to  me,  and  making 
some  strong  examples  to  the  army.  I  had  determined 
some  two  weeks  before  to  issue  an  order  of  the  nature  of 
tbis  General  Order  No.  8,  but  I  was  fearful  of  its  creating 


trouble  just  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  necessary  for  U3  all 
to  be  in  harmony. 

Q.  Have  you  now  any  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe 
that  your  orders  relating  to  the  Fredericksburg  battle  were 
disobeyed  by  any  of  the  officers  under  your  command,  or 
not  executed  with  that  good  faith  and  alacrity  which  should 
characterize  an  officer  on  the  field  of  battle  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  willful  disobedience  of 
orders,  or  any  willful  act  of  bad  faith ;  but  there  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  lack  of  alacrity  and  strict  adherence  to  the  spirit 
of  the  plan,  which  seriously  affected  the  result. 

FRANKLIN'S  FAILURE. 
General  Franklin  was  ordered  to  attack  at  a  particular 
point  on  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  with  at  least  one  division ; 
that  to  be  well  supported,  with  his  line  of  retreat  well  open. 
His  column  of  attack  was  with  but  one  division,  and  that,  I 
think,  the  smallest  in  his  command.  That  division,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  General  Meade,  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  but  he  reports  that  he  wa 
not  promptly  supported.  The  spirit  of  the  order  in- 
dicated that  the  column  of  attack  should  be  with  two  or 
three  small  divisions,  or  one  large  one,  as  the  order  said  that 
it  should  be  with  at  least  one  division,  well  supported 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it  should  be  well 
supported.  My  opinion  has  been  that  it  should  be  with 
a  division  on  each  flank,  and  a  division  in  the  rear,  to 
follow  tbe  charging  column. 

hooker's  disagreement  with  burnside. 

General  Hooker  was  ordered  by  me  to  carry  his  force 
across  the  river  and  aid  General  Sumner  in  the  attack. 
After  he  got  over,  he  sent  word  by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
that  he  did  not  think  the  heights  opposite  the  town  could 
be  carried.  I  sent  him  word  back  that  he  must  make  the 
attack.  He  then  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  over  himself,  and 
represented  to  me  personally  that  in  his  opinion  the  heights 
could  not  be  carried.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  make  the 
attack.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  loss  of  time,  and  a  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  an  officer  for  a  failure,  inasmuch  as 
I  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attack  when  ordered. 

These  are  the  only  two  cases  to  which  I  attach  any 
importance. 

WHAT    MIGHT  HAVE    BEEN  DONE. 

Q.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  that  you  now 
have  any  knowledge  of,  what  would  have  been,  in  your 
opinion,  the  effect,  had  General  Franklin  made  the  attack 
with  the  force  and  vigor  with  which  you  deem  he  should 
have  made  it? 

A.  I  think  the  height  at  Hamilton's  house  would  have 
been  carried.  We  then  would  have  held  the  road  by  which 
the  communications  of  the  enemy  were  kept  up,  and  would 
have  had  free  access  to  the  open  ground  in  rear  of  the  line 
of  heights,  which  would  have  caused  the  enemy  on  the 
heights,  immediately  opposite  the  town,  to  be  very  much 
shaken,  even  if  it  did  not  cause  them  to  evacuate  the 
place.  It  would  have  made  the  work  opposite  the  city 
much  easier.  These  things  are  distinctly  laid  down  in  my 
written  order.  I  stated  in  my  written  order  to  them  what 
would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  Did  General  Franklin  have  on  hand  at  the  time  a 
sufficient  force  with  which  to  make  the  attack  with  the 
number  of  men  contemplated  by  your  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  attacking  force  properly  supported? 

A.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  manner:  I  ordered 
two  of  General  Hooker's  largest  divisions  to  go  to  General 
Franklin's  bridges  and  remain  there  as  supports  to  his  com- 
mand, with  the  view  of  having  those  divisions  hold  the 
bridges,  together  with  the  artillery  that  was  in  position 
above  them.  Independent  of  those  two  divisions,  which,  I 
think,  amounted  to  nearly  18,0U0  men,  General  Franklin 
had  over  40,000  men  of  his  own  grand  division. '  One  of  my 
aids,  whom  I  sent  to  General  Franklin's  position,  returned 
to  me  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  told  me  that  the  attacking 
column,  to  him,  seemed  to  be  very  weak ;  that  there  was  a 
large  portion  of  the  forces  remaining  in  position  opposite 
the  bridges.  Those  forces  turned  out  to  be  the  whole  of 
Smith's  corps,  and  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Sickles' 
division.  I  then  sent  word  by  this  aid  to  Gen.  Franklin  to 
make  a  vigorous  attack  at  once  with  his  whole  force,  and 
he  sent  me  word  that  he  would  attack'with  every  man  that 
he  could  spare  after  protecting  the  bridges .  I  soon  after 
went  down  to  General  Sumner's  headquarters  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  how  they  were  progressing.  I  received  re- 
ports there  that  the  columns  of  attack  were  failing,  and  I 
sent  over  some  orders  of  the  same  nature  that  I  sent  to 
General  Franklin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Franklin  obeyed  your 
second  order? 

A.  I  know  that  no  considerable  portion  of  Smith's  corps 
was  under  musketry  fire,  or  formed  any  portion  of  the 
column  of  attack.  That  corps  amounted  to  something  over 
20,000  men. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  that  it  should  have  taken  part  in  the 
attack? 
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A.  I  would  simply  say  that  if  I  had  been  there  I 
■would  have  put  tliem  in.  At  Roanoke,  Newbern,  and 
Antietam  I  put  into  the  fight  every  man  I  had. 

FRANKLIN  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FAILURE. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  had  the  attack  under  General 
Franklin  been  ma.de  with  the  proper  vigor,  and  had  it  been 
made  with  the  force  which  should  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose,  considering  the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal? 

A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  tliat  had  General  Franklin 
used  all  his  disposable  force,  the  result  of  the  action  of 
that  day  would  have  been  favorable  to  us.  In  answer  to 
a  former  question  I  have  said  that  I  did  not  consider  the 
two  acts  of  General  Hooker  and  General  Franklin,  to  which 
I  referred,  as  willful  disobedience  of  orders,  or  willful  acts 
of  bad  faith.  1  am  almost  certain  tbat  neither  one  of  them  bad 
as  much  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  move  as  they 
ought  to  have  had  'to  have  been  entirely  efficient,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  lack  of  confidence  in  me  affected  them  to 
some  emtent.  I  would  like  to  add  here  that  I  think  a  mistake 
was  made  in  sending  General  Hooker  to  report  to  me  at 
"Warrenton,  after  it  was  well  known  by  the  authorities  that 
General  Hooker  came  very  near  receiving,  instead  of  me, 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  mistake  when  the  question  of  who 
should  command  that  army  had  been  between  you  and 
General  Hooker,  and  had  been  decided  in  your  favor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  place  him  junior  in 
command  to  me. 

Q.  Did  your  second  proposed  movement  have  any  advan- 
tages over  your  first  proposed  movement,  after  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  so  good.  But  I  could  not  make  the 
other,  for  the  enemy  knew  all  about  it.  Their  pickets  used 
to  talk  about  the  matter  across  the  river. 

[Addition  made  April  3, 1863.] 

I  sent  Captain  Lydig  to  General  Franklin  at  10£  o'clock 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  his  forces.  Captain  Lydig 
says  in  his  statement: 


"I  found  General  Franklin  in  a  gro?e  of  trees  in  the- 
centre  of  his  command :  and,  on  delivering  my  message,  I 
was  informed  by  him  that  Meade  was  very  hotly  engaged, 
and  that  his  men  were  by  that  time  pretty  generally  en- 
gaged. He  also  added,  I  think,  that  Birney  liad  orders  to 
support  them.  I  then  inquired  if  any  of  General  Smith's 
corps  were  engaged,  and  was  told  they  were  not.  I  returned 
to  headquarters — passing  Captain  Cutts,  who  arrived  as 
I  left  General  Franklin — and  reported  the  information  I  re- 
ceived to  General  Burnside,  who  seemed  at  the  time  an- 
noyed at  the  smallness  of  the  force  engaged,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  none  of  General  Smith's  troops  had  been 
put  into  the  fight.  It  was  about  12£  o'clock  when  I  arrived 
with  my  report  at  headquarters. 

"P.  M.  LYDIG, 
"  Captain  and  Aide-de-  Campy 

I  next  sent  Captain  Cutts  with  an  order  to  General  Frank- 
lin to  advance  his  right  and  front.  Captain  Cutts  states  in 
his  note-book  that  he  carried  tbe  order  to  General  Franklin, 
and  the  General  said  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
vance; upon  which  he  returned  to  me  to  show  why  General 
Franklin  thought  it  was  impossible  to  advance.  When  he 
communicated  ther  reply  to  me,  he  says  that  my  reply 
was,  "But  he  (General  Franklin)  mustadvancrf  I  then 
sent  Captain  Goddard  to  General  Franklin  with  an  order, 
which  the  following  statement  will  explain: 

"  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio, 

"  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  3,  1863. 
"I  was  sent  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  to 
General  Franklin  on  the  left,  wi>h  this  order  from  General 
Burnside:  'Tell  General  Franklin,  with  my  compliments, 
that  I  wish  him  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  with  his  whole 
force— our  right  is  hard  pressed '  This  order  was  given  me 
about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  delivered 
it  to  General  Franklin,  in  the  presence  of  General  Hardie, 
before  half-past  two  o'clock. 

"E.  H.  I.  GODDAKD, 

"  Captain  and  Aide-de- Camp." 


MAJ.-GEN.  HOOKER'S  TESTIMONY. 


[The  following  is  tbe  whole  of  tbe  evidence  of 

Gen.  Hooker  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on 

the  Condnct  of  the  War.] 

WHY  THE  PENINSULA  CAMPAIGN  FAILED. 
Washington,  March  11,  1863. 

Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman:  Question.  To"  what  do  yon 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  peninsula  campaign  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  generalship  on  the  part  of 
our  commander. 

Q.  Were  you  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  the 
line  of  the  peninsula  in  preference  to  the  one  direct 
to  Richmond?  > 

A.  I  never  was  consulted  on  the  subject. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  DONE  AT  YORKTOWN. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  at  Yorktown 
when  our  troops  first  landed  on  the  peninsula,  as  re- 
gards the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  down  for  some  three  weeks  after 
Gen.  McClellan  went  down.  He  went  with  the 
army  from  Alexandria,  and  the  return  vessels  stopped 
at  Eudd's  Perry,  where  I  was,  and  took  my  division 
down.  Gen.  McClellan  took  down  abouj  90,000 
men,  and  when  I  joined  him  I  took  11,000  down  to 
him.  I  did  not  see  the  returns,  but  that  was  the 
understanding  there.  Franklin  afterward  joined 
with  his  division.  At  the  time  that  Gen.  McClellan 
landed  with  this  large  army  there  were  somewhere 
between  8,000  and  15,000  at  Yorktown.  Ihaveheard 
it  estimated  as  low  as  8,000  and  as  high  as  15,000. 


WHAT  HOOKER  WOULD  HAVE  DONE. 

Q.  What  course  would  you  have  advised  at  the 
time  of  the  landing  on  the  peninsula  under  the  cir- 
cumstances 1 

A.  What  I  subsequently  did  will,  I  think,  convey 
an  answer  to  that  question,  i"  attacked,  with  my 
single  division,  a  line  of  works  at  Williamsburg' 
stronger  than  the  line  across  the  peninsula  at  York- 
town.  At  Yorktown,  long  after  I  joined,  I  never 
could  understand  why  I  was  required  to  send  one 
half  of  my  number  on  duty,  day  and  night,  to  dig, 
so  as  to  invest  that  place.  I  could  only  conclude  that 
a  siege  had  been  determined  upon  somewhere  in 
the  progr_ijime  before  ever  having  felt  to  see  whether 
we  had  an  enemy  in  front  or  not.  And  a  great  many 
others  felt  so  too.  From  my  examination  of  the 
works  at  Yorktown,  and  reaching  away  beyond  the 
position  that  I  occupied,  I  felt  that  their  lines  could 
be  pierced  without  any  considerable  loss  by  the  corps 
with  which  I  was  on  duty — Heintzelman's  corps. 
We  could  have  gone  right  through,  and  gone  to  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  They  would  run  the  moment  we 
got  to  their  rear,  and  we  could  have  picked  up  the 
prisoners.  Right  there  at  Yorktown  tbe  enemy  had 
expended  a  great  deal  of  labor.  But  I  would  have 
marched  right  through  the  redoubts,  which  were  a 
part  of  the  cordon  they  had,  and  got  on  the  road  be- 
tween Yorktown  and  Richmond,  and  thus  compelled 
the  enemy  to  fight  me  on  my  ground,  and  not  have 
fought  them  on  theirs. 

WHAT  M'CLELLAN  MIGHT  HAVE  DONE. 
Q.  Suppose  that  Gen.  McClellan  had  thrown  his 
s.rmy.  between  Yorktown  and  Willamsburg  with  as 
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much  rapidity  as  he  could,  what  would  have  prob- 
ably been  the  effect  ? 

A.  It  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  army. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  could  not 
have  been  done? 

A.  /  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  the  enemy  retreated 
from  Yorktown  1 

A.  I  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  there. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  briefly  and  succinctly,  what 
took  place  upon  their  retreat  ? 

THE  RETREAT  FROM  YORKTOWN. 

A.  The  troops  ordered  out  in  the  first  instance  to 
pursue  them  were  some  dragoons  and  some  light 
batteries  under  Gen.  Stoneman.  I  received  orders 
to  support  Gen.  Stoneman,  and  left  my  camp  be- 
tween 1  and  9  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  know  at  what  time  Gen.  Stoneman 
left.  I  followed  in  his  rear.  After  I  had  proceeded 
out  about  five  miles  I  met  Gov.  Sprague,  who  in- 
formed4fce  that  Gen.  Stoneman  had  fallen  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  I  rode  up  to  where  Gen.  Stone- 
man was,  and  found  thatte  was  held  in  check  on 
the  Yorktown  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  this 
(Yorktown)  side  of  the  cordon  of  redoubts  running 
across  the  peninsula  near  Williamsburg.  I  rode  for- 
ward to  ascertain  how  I  could  put  in  my  infantry. 
{Jen.  Stoneman  told  me  that  the  enemy  was  about  a 
mile  in  his  front,  where  they  held  some  redoubts. 
It  turned  out  afterward  to  be  Fort  Magruder.  We 
were  then  where  the  enemy  could  throw  shells  over 
our  heads  from  the  fort. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  MUD. 
After  examining  the  ground,  I  heard  that  Smith's 
division  had  filed  into  the  Yorktown  road  in  advance 
of  mine.  I  immediately  returned  and  joined  my 
division,  and  found  that  it  had  been  halted,  in  order 
to  enable  Smith's  division  to  pass.  We  were  de- 
tained there  in  that  way  between  three  and  four 
hours.  As  eoon  as  I  ascertained  this  to  be  the  case, 
I  requested  Gen.  Heintzelman  to  allow  me  to  take  a 
different  road  to  go  up  to  the  place  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Gen.  Smith's  division  then  occupied  almost 
the  entire  road  between  the  point  where  they  had 
filed  into  the  Yorktown  road,  and  where  Gen. 
Stoneman  was,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  me  to 
get  my  division  through  by  that  road.  I  learned 
from  a  contraband  that  by  going  two  or  three  miles 
further  I  could  get  up  to  the  same  position  the  enemy 
held,  coming  in  on  his  right  flank.  To  this  the  gen- 
eral assented,  i"  started  upon  this  route  just  about 
dark,  and  marched  that  night  until  11  o  'clock.  By 
that  time  the  roads  had  become  so  muddy— it  was 
raining  very  hard — the  mud  was  knee  deep,  and  iny 
men  had  become  ao  fatigued  that  I  halted  right  in 
the  road,  intending  to  renew  the  march  at  the  dawn 
of  day  in  the  morning.  We  were  then  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Fort  Magruder. 

THE    BATTLE  OF    WILLIAMSBURG. 

We  resumed  our  march  at  daybreak,  and  about  6£ 
o'clock  [came  up  to  the  advanced  outpost  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  from  Fort 
Magruder.  I  could  see  from  the  position  where  I 
was  three  or  four  redoubts  on  this  line  of  the  enemy's 
works.  I  could  also  see  the  line  of  telegraph  poles 
on  the  Yorktown  road  which  led  to  where  Gen. 
Stoneman  was.  I  ordered  two  regiments  to  advance 
as  skirmishers  on  the  work  which,  commanded  the 
Yorktown  road — to  skirmish  up  to  the  work.  And 
I  dispatched  two  regiments  with  instructions  to 
break  down  any  barrier  and  destroy  any  force  that 
might  be  between  me  and  the  position  that  Gen. 
Stoneman  occupied.  As  soon  as  my  skirmishers 
had  c]riven  the  enemy  into  Fort  Magruder,  I  ordered 
two  batteries  forward  and  opened  on  the  work  at  once. 
The  two  regiments  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Yorktown 
road  passed  down  the  road,  found  no  enemy  on  it, 
found  no  barrier,  and  reported  to  Gen.  Hancock,  who 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Fort  Magruder, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  troops  there 
■advancing.     Those  regiments  then  returned.     As 


early  as  9  o'clock  in  the  day  my  skirmishers  had 
advanced  so  near  Fort  Magruder,  and  there  held 
their  position,  that  they  could  not  work  their  artil- 
lery. If  a  man  showed  his  hand  or  head  above  the 
work  he  got  a  ball  in  it.  When  this  was  done,  I 
sent  word  to  the  commanding  officer  on  the  York- 
town  road  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  hi» 
advancing  his  troops  and  taking  position  alongside 
of  mine.  The  place  to  where  I  sent  was  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  me.  I  supposed  then  that  Gen. 
Heintzleman  was  there;  but  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  left,  and  Gen.  Sumner  was  in  command  with  a 
large  force,  certainly  not  less  than  30,000  men.  He 
could  have  advanced  through  the  line  of  defenses 
across  the  peninsula,  at  Williamsburg,  without 
losing  ten  men.  'Hie  enemy  could  not  fire,  for  I 
had  him  in  a  vice.  I  wanted  him  to  advance,  and 
until  3  o'clock  of  that  day  I  expected  he  would  ad- 
vance and  march  tbrougfi  the  line  held  by  the  ene- 
my, and  go  to  picking  "up  prisoners.  During  this 
time  my  own  troops  were  engaged  with  not  less 
than  three  or  four  times  my  number.  Gen.  Kear- 
ney, who  was  the  last  of  all  the  army  to  leave 
Yorktown — except  Porter's  division,  which  was 
left  to  garrison  Yorktown — was  the  first  to  come  to 
my  assistance.  If  Gen.  Sumner  had  advanced  the 
Rebellion  would  have  been  buried  there.  He  did  no- 
advance  at  all. 

WHERE  M'CLELLAN  WAS. 

Q.  Where  was  Gen.  McCllellan  during  all  this 
time  1 

A.  At  Yorktown.  About  9  o'clock,  or  there- 
abouts, of  the  morning  of  the  fight,  Prince  de  Join 
ville,  seeing  that  no  re-enforcements  would  be  sent 
to  me,  started  for  Yorktown  and  reached  there  in 
about  an  hour.  It  is  reported  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  he  said  to  Gen.  McClellan, 
"General,  you  have  three  old  women  in  the' ad- 
vance* Gen.  Hooker  is  engaged  heavily,  and  they 
will  send  him  no  re-enforcements.  It  is  necessary 
for  you  to  go  to  the  advance."  I  think  Gov.  Sprague 
went  down  also  to  urge  Gen.  McClellan  to  come  up. 
It  was  reported  to  me  that  Gen.  McClellan  left 
Yorktown  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Lieut.-Col.  Webb,  now  tb.8  Inspector  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  was  present  at  the  interview  between  Prince 
de  Joinville  and  Gen.  McClellan.  Gen.  McClellan 
showed  a  great  indisposition  to  go  forward,  and 
only  left,  as  I  am  told,  between  4  and  5  o'clock. 

THE  HARDEST  FIGHT  OF   THE  WAR. 

Q.  You  stood  your  ground  1 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  I  had  a  vary  severe  fight  and  lost 
l,700i  men.  In  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads  I  could  not  get  up  my  ammunition;  and  my 
men  stood  their  ground  with  the  bayonet  and  with 
such  ammunition  as  they  could  collect  from  the  car- 
tridge-boxes of  those  who  had  fallen.  I  think  that 
was  the  hardest  fight  that  has  been  made  this  war. 

Q.  The  enemy  evacuated  during  the  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  When  Gen.  Kearny  came  up — he 
was  my  senior,  but  Gen.  Heintzelman  was  under 
the  impression  at  that  time  that  I  ranked  Kearny, 
and  he  sent  him  up  to  report  to  me — when  Gen. 
Kearny  came  up,  as  his  brigades  came  up  I  put  them 
in  position.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  my  own 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  front  and  collected 
together  as  far  as  practicable,  Gen.  Kearny  holding 
the  advance.  Gen.  Kearny  then  said  to  me,  "  I 
think  I  rank  you."  I  replied,  "  Certainly,  Gen- 
eral, you  do."  He  then  said  he  would  assume  the 
command,  which  was  very  proper.  That  night  his 
lines  ,of  pickets  held  the  advance.  During  the 
night  the  enemy  evacuated  Williamsburg. 

4        THE  PANIC  IN  RICHMOND. 

I  have  since  learned  from  most  reliable  resources 
that  when  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  Richmond, 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Gov.  Letcher  moved  their  fami- 
lies out  of  Ricnmond,  removed  the  archives  and 
their  libraries ;  and  every  citizen  who  could 
command  a  vehicle  had  his  goods  piled  on 
wagons,  and  prepared  to  abandon  the  city.  They 
only  retvrned-T-those  who  had  left — when  they  found 
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that  the  pursuit  ceased.    I  might  almost  say  was 
abandoned. 

THE  ROAD  OPEN. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  you  could  have  gone 
into  Richmond  then  ? 

A.  I  think  we  could  have  moved  right  on,  and 
got  into  Richmond  by  the  second  day  after  that  bat- 
tle without  another  gun  being  fired. 

BUT  NOT  TRAVELED. 

Q.  What  was  done  ? 

A.  We  moved  on  in  a  manner  I  never  did  under- 
stand, losing  time.  If  there  was  any  necessity  for 
that,  I  have  never  yet  appreciated  it.  So  far  as  the 
best  information  we  have  goes,  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  defending  Richmond.  And  it  was 
only  when  they  saw  the  lassitude  and  inefficiency  of 
our  army  that  they  concluded  to  make  a  stand  there. 

THE  BATTLE  OP   FAIR  OAKS. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  the  battle  of  Pair  Oaks 
cr  Seven  Pines  1 

A.  At  the  time  that  battle  was  fought  my  entire 
division  was  stationed  at  what  is  called  Oak  Bot- 
tom Swamp,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  where  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  was  fought. 
About  2  o'clock  on  that  day  1  received  orders  to  move 
one-half  of  my  division  to  the  front,  the  other  half 
to  remain  and  hold  the  position  they  then  occupied. 
I  started,  and  upon  reaching  to  within  about  a  mile 
of  what  was  called  Savage's  Station,  the  head  of  my 
column  became  impeded  by  the  fugitives,  trains  of 
wagons,  and  fragments  of  batteries  upon  the  road, 
and  was  prevented  from  advancing  except  with  their 
bayonets  and  at  a  charge.  From  this  cause  my  col- 
umn could  make  but  little  headway,  and  at  the  time 
I  left  them  to  ride  to  the  front  I  doubted  if  they 
could  advance  at  all.  When  I  reached  there  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks  for  that  night  was  nearly  over. 
About  dark  my  troops  came  up.  We  bivouacked  on 
the  ground,  the  firing  having  been  suspended.;*  The 
next  morning  about  7  o'clock  the  firing  was  renewed. 
I  started  wiih  the  half  of  the  division  I  had  with 
me  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  enemy  was  firing  upon 
Sumner's  command,  which  was  occupying  the  rail- 
road at  that  time.  I  made  toward  the  heaviest  fire 
and  came  up  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  half  an 
hour  after  my  men  became  engaged.  Tbe  enemy 
were  utterly  "routed,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
clothing  and  haversacks,  and  broke  for  the  woods 
in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 

Q.  That  was  the  second  day  of  the  fight  1 
HOOKER'S  RECONNOISSANCE. 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  fighting 
at  that  battle.  A  part  of  my  troops  occupied  the 
camp  that  had  been  occupied  the  day  bofore  by  Gen. 
Keyeg's  corps,  and  the  ground  that  he  had  lost  that 
day.  On  Monday,  the  day  after  the  battle,  I  re- 
ceived orders — the  directions  were  very  vague — to 
make  a  reconnoisance  in  force  through  the  camp  and 
beyond  it.  I  did  so  without  any  resistance,  except 
a  "little  picket  firing,  and  proceeded  to  perhaps 
within  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  of  Richmo7id 
on  the  Williamsburg  road.  I  was  then  recalled, 
and  directed  to  establish  my  command  on  the  ground 
that  Casey's  Division  had  occupied  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fight  at  Fair  Oaks. 

Q.  What  portion  of  our  army  was  engaged  in  that 
battle  ? 

A.  Keyes's  corps,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
Heintzelman's  Corps  and  a  portion  of  Sumner's 
Corps.  If  any  other  troops  were  engaged  I  do  not 
know  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Q.  At  what  number  would  you  estimate  the  ac- 
tual force  engaged  on  our  side  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that,  all  told,  there  might  have 
been  25,000  men.  The  telegram  directing  me  to  re- 
turn from  my  reconnissance  was,  in  substance,  this : 
"  Gen.  Hooker  will  return  from  his  brilliant  recon- 
noissance;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  division." 
All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  had  no  expectation  of 
being  lost. 


RICHMOND  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Suppose  that  tbe  next  day  after  this  repulee  oi 
the  enemy  at  Fair  Oaks  Gen.  McClellan  had  brought 
his  whole  army  across  the  CMckahominy  and  made 
a  vigorous  movement  npon  Richmond,  in  your  judg- 
ment, as  a  military  man,,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  that  movement? 

A.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  say,  that  at  no  time 
during  the  whole  of  that  campaign  did  I  feel  that 
we  could  not  go  to  Richmond.  And  I  will  Bay,  far- 
ther, that  after  Gen.  McClellan  received  his  orders 
to  abandon  Harrison's  Landing,  I  weut  to  him  vol- 
untarily and  suggested  that  with  the  force  we  nad 
there  we  could  take  Richmond,  and  pressed  him  to 
do  it.  So  confident  was  I  that  we  would  be  success- 
ful that  I  was  willing  to  take  the  advance,  and  so 
assured  him.  This  interview  took  place  about  12 
o'clock  on  Sunday.  From  that  interview  I  returned 
to  my  camp,  stopping  on  the  way  about  two  hours. 
On  reaching  my  camp  I  found  on  my  table  an  order 
from  Gen.  McClellan  to  prepare  myself  with  three 
days'  rations  and  the  usual  amount  of  ammunition, 
and  to  be  ready  to  march  at  2  o'clock  on 
Monday.  This  order  was  communicated  to  the 
whole  army,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  order 
meant  Richmond.  I  had  said  to  Gen.  McClel 
Ian  that  if  we  were  unsuccessful  it  would: 
probably  cost  him  his  head,  but  that  he  might 
as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb,  i  told 
nim  that  I  knew  of  no  better  place  to  put  an  army 
than  between  Jackson — who  was  at  that  time  in 
Pope's  front — and  the  defenses  of  Richmond;  that 
the  troops  holding  those  defenses  would  have  to 
march  to  the  succor  of,  Jackson,  and  would  be  com- 
pelled to  come  out  and  give  battle  outside  of  their 
defenses,  where  I  knew  we  were  always  stronger 
than  the  enemy.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for 
executing  that  order  it  was  countermanded,  and 
hence  the  results  of  Pope's  campaign.  At  Harri- 
son's Landing  1  felt  that  we  were  in  no  place  to- 
come  back  by  water  up  the  Potomac  River,  but  if 
we  were  wanted  at  Fredericksburg  we  should  march 
there.    But  we  afterward  came  up  by  water. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  MALVERN. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  and  at  that  place  we  won  a  great 
battle. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Q.  Could  you  have  gone  into  Richmond  after  that 
fight? 

A.  /  have  no  doubt  ive  could.  The  day  before  I 
had  a  fight  at  Glendale,  and  under  the  orders  I  had 
to  leave  my  wounded  behind  me,  and  I  left  two 
surgeons  to  take  care  of  them.  The  enemy  ia  coming 
to  Malvern  had  to  march  right  by  my  hospital.  My 
surgeons  afterward  reported  to  me  that  about 
3  o'clock  on 'he  day  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  the 
enemy  commenced  falling  back,  and  kept  it  up  all 
that  night;  that  they  were  totally  demoralized, 
many  of  the  men  going  off  into  the  woods,  and  try- 
ing to  conceal  themselves  from  their  officers;  and 
that  they  were  two  days  collecting  their  forces! 
together. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q.  Where  was  the  General-in-Chief  during  the 
battle  of  Malvern  ? 

A.  I  understood  that  he  was  on  board  the  gun- 
boats. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  him  on  the  ground 
that  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  once. 

Q.  After  the  firing  commenced  ? 

A.  I  think  I  saw  him  about  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  am  not  certain  that  I  saw  him,  but  I  was 
told  that  he  was  ia  a  party  on  the  field,  I  know 
that  I  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  him,  but 
I  could  get  no  replies.  I  wanted  Kearney's  di- 
vision put  in  a  little  different  place  from  where  it 
was. 

Q.  Had  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Malvern  been 
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'  followed  up  by  oar  whole  force  what  would  have 
been  the  probable  result  1 

A.  Richmond  would  have  been  ours  beyond  a 
doubt. 

Q.  Instead  of  that  you  fell  back  to  Harrison  s 
Landing  ? 

HOW  M'CLELLAN  retreated. 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  We  were  ordered  to  retreat, 
and  it  was  like  the  retreat  of  a  whipped  army.  We 
retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep;  everybody  on  the 
road  at  the  same  time  ;  and  a  few  shots  from  the 
Rebels  would  have  panic-stricken  the  whole  com- 
mand. 

M'CLELLAN'S  DESERTION  OF   POPE. 

Q.  Do  yon  kuow  auy  reason  why  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  did  not  more  promptly  sup- 
port Pope  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason;  1  have 
only  conjecture.  I  always  felt  that  he  was  not 
supported  promptly. 

Q.  As  a  military  man,  knowing  the  con- 
dition of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  they  landed 
at  Aquia  and  Alexandria,  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  them  to  have  formed  a  junction  sooner  than 
they  did,  so  as  to  have  co-o'perated  advantageously 
with  Gen.  Pope  ? 

A.  I   know    of    no     reason     why    it  was  not 
done.    I  myself  felt  as  though  Pope  was  not  sup- 
ported.   But  it  was  a  matter  of  feeling.    I  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case. 
THE  MARYLAND  CAMPAIGN. 

Q.  You  participated  in  the  Maryland  campaign  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  account  of  that  cam- 
paign, and  "what  the  reason  was  that  we  were  not 
score  successful  ? 

A.  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first  corps 
d'arm^e — McDowell's  old  corps— as  it  passed  through 
Washington  to  go  on  to  the  Upper  Potomac.  On 
the  13th  of  September  I  came  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy.  As  I  did  so,  at  a  little  place  called 
Middletown,  I  was  directed  by  Gen.  McClellan  to 
go  forward  where  Gen.  Burnside  was  said  to  be 
engaged  with  the  enemy  at  South  Mountain  and 
look  at  the  ground  there.  This  was  on  the  Cumber- 
land road — the  old  national  road.  The  object  was 
to  force  a  passage  over  that  road,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy. 

BATTLE  OF  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN. 

I  went  forward  and  found  Gen.  Burnside  engaged 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  with  his  batteries,  and 
with  Eeno's  corps  forming  to  attack  the  enemy  on 
the  mountain.  Cox's  corps  had  already  been  en- 
gaged, and  I  judged,  from  the  numbers  that  I  passed 
in  going  co  tbe  advance,  that  they  were  retiring 
from  the  attack.  From  the  point  at  which  the 
batteries  were  planted  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
see  the  formation  of  the  mountain  and  the  position 
of  the  enemy. 

While  in  that  position  I  received  orders  from  Gen. 
McClellan  to  advance  with  my  corps  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  making  afeintin 
favor  of  Burnside' s  troops.  At  that  time  I  belong- 
ed to  the  right  wing,  of  which  Gen.  Burnside  had 
been  placed  in  command.  Feeling  that  an  attack 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  would  not  result  favor- 
ably to  us,  after  putting  my  column  in  motion  I  di- 
rected my  troops  to  advance  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  divisions  arrived  I  had  them  deployed 
for  battle.  As  soon  as  they  were  deployed  I  di- 
rected an  advance,  which  resulted  in  our  gaining 
possession  of  the  spiral  ridge  of  the  mountain  that 
nigbt,  where  I  directed  my  troops  to  remain  until 
further  orders.  It  was  dark  when  we  gained  those 
bights.  In  tbe  morning  the  skirmishers  took  pos- 
session of  the  road,  which  enabled  our  army  to  ad- 
vance. 

THE  PURSUIT. 
As  soon  as  this  was  communicated  to    Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan I  was  instructed  to  follow  up  tbe  retreating 
•ray,  and,  if  my  troops  required  rest,  to  let  Richard- 


son's division,  which  had  been  sent  to  report  to  me, 
take  the  advance,  while  my  men  were  making  coffee 
and  getting  something  to  eat.  They  followed  up 
the  pursuit  vigorously,  taking  prisoners  all  the  way, 
and  about  10  o'clock  that  day  they  came  up  to  the 
position  which  the  enemy  had  taken  to  make  a 
stand.  This  was  about  midway  between  Antietam 
Creek  and  Sharpsburg,  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
ford  of  the  Potomac.  The  enemy  were  formed  in 
two  lines,  each  of  which  I  judged  to  be  about  six 
miles  long.  They  were  formed  perpendicular  to  the 
Sharpsburg  road,  directly  across  the  road;  about 
three  miles  of  line  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
about  three  miles  on  the  other.  I  judged  that  they  had 
in  those  two  lines  about  50,000  men.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time  that  they  were  drawn  up  and  dis- 
played for  effect.  I  was  already  informed  that  they 
had  fallen  back  from  South  Mountain  hastily  and  in 
disorder.  At  that  time  only  Richardson's  division, 
some  of  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  and  one  brigade  of 
my  corps,  Gibbon's,  had  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The  creek  was  between 
me  and  the  enemy. 

About  2  o'clock  I  saw  that  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
line  was  breaking  into  column  and  marching  to  the 
rear,  in  the  direction  of  Williamsport,  where  there 
was  another  ford  across  the  Potomac.  I  fully  ex- 
pected that  they  were  on  tne  retreat,  I  immediately 
sent  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps — Major  Hous- 
ton— to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  fords  across  An- 
tietam Creek  by  which  I  could  cross,  when  the  Rebel 
forces  should  be  so  much  reduced  that  it  would  be 
safe  for  me  to  attack.  I  was  prevented  from  cross- 
ing Antietam  bridge  by  reason  of  the  batteries  which 
the  rebels  had  planted  to  defend  it.  Probably  not 
less  than  60  guns  could  have  swept  the  bridge  had  I 
attempted  to  cross  there.  By  5"  o'clock  that  day,  I 
think,  the  balance  of  my  corps  had  arrived,  and  the 
other  corps  were  coming  up.  About  that  time  Gen- 
eral McClellan  arrived.  That  was  before  the  force 
in  froqf  of  me  had  been  sufficiently  reduced  to  justi- 
fy an  attack  by  me.  When  he  arrived,  of  course, 
1  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  attack. 

HOOKER'S  ADVANCE  AT  ANTIETAM. 

We  remained  in  these  positions  until  about  2 
o'clock  on  the  16th,  when  I  received  orders  to  cross 
Antietam  creek,  near  Cadysville — that  is,  some  three 
or  four  miles  above  the  road  leading  to  Snarpsburg. 
I  immediately  put  my  corps  in  motion,  and,  after 
proceeding  about  two  miles,  I  fell  upon  the  outposts, 
of  the  enemy  and  drove  them  in ;  I  drove  them  ahead 
of  me  until  dark  that  night.  When  night  came  I 
had  as  much  resistance  in  front  of  me  as  I  could  well 
stand  up  under. 

HE  TAKES  THE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

As  soon  as  I  had  established  my  lines,  with 
a  view  to  make  my  camp  secure  during  the 
night,  I  informed  General  McClellan  that  I 
should  attack  the  rebel  army  at  the  ear- 
liest dawn.  I  desired  to  take  the  initiative. 
I  was  aware  that  the  enemy  was  already 
in  great  .  strength  in  front  of  me,  and  that 
in  all  probability  they  would  be  re-enforced  during 
the  night.  When  I  bad  left  with  my  corps  to  make 
this  attack,  I  had  been  assured  that,  simultaneous 
with  my  attack,  there  should  be  an  attack  upon 
the  Re  Del  army  ia  the  center  and  on  the  left  the 
next  morning.  I  sent  word  to  Gen.  McClellan 
when  1  proposed  to  attack,  in  order  that  he  might 
direct  the  other  attacks  to  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM. 
At  dawn  I  made  the  attack,  and  gained  the  high 
ground  which  commanded  the  position  which  the 
enemy  had  taken,  and  which  they  held  at  the  time 
I  commenced  the  movement.  At  9  o'clock  that 
morning  I  had  advanced  steadily,  but  securely,  to 
the  point  that  I  desired.  I  had  at  that  time  a  bat- 
tery of  howitzers  on  this  high  ground.  I  had  sent 
for  two  additional  batteries  to  double-quick  np  to 
that  position.  A  number  of  my  infantry  regiments 
were  well  posted  to  protect  them  on  their  arrival. 
While  advancing,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and 
about  1\  o'clock,  Mansfield's  corps,   at  my  request, 
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had  been  sent  to  my  support,  and  as  soon  as  ali  my 
reserves  were  engaged.  I  ordered  him  forward,  and 
about  one-half  of  his  command  assisted  in  taking 
possession  of  this  commanding  position.  While 
looking  for  a  point  at  -which  to  poet  tbe  batteries  I 
had  sent  for,  1  was  wounded.  At  that  time  my 
troops  were  in  the  finest  spirits.  They  had  whipped 
Jackson,  and  compelled  tbe  enemy  to  fly,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  their  banners,  and  saving  them- 
selves as  they  best  could.  Some  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  regiments  were  riding  up  and  down 
in  front  of  their  men  with  the  colors  captured  from 
the  enemy  in  their  hands;  the  troops  almost  rent 
the  skies  with  their  cheers;  there  was  the  greatest 
good  feeling  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  I  sent  word  to  Gen.  Sum- 
ner that  I  had  been  wounded,  and  that  he  had  bet- 
ter bring  Ms  corps  forward.  I  was  conscious 
of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  condition  of  his  ad- 
vance. He  addressed  me  and  passed  oa.  I 
had  previously  fainted,  bat  was  in  a 
state  of  partial  consciousness  at  tbe  time  this 
happened.  I  was  then  carried  off  the  field;  end  that 
is  about  all  I  know  of  that  battle.  We  drove  tbe 
enemy  nearly  a  mile  that  morning.  The  enemy  1 
encountered  on  the  16th  had  been  re-enforced  during 
the  night  by  Jackson,  from  Harper's  Ferry.  All 
that  party  my  troops  had  filled  with  panic,  and  they 
were  falling  back,  fleeing  upon  their  comrades  in  a 
disordered  condition.  I  knew  that  I  bad  gained 
enough  there,  so  that  when  Sumner  came  up — from 
a  conversation  I  had  had  with  General  McClellan 
the  day  before,  I  supposed  I  would  take  command— 
/  felt  as  though  there  would  be  troops  enough  with 
me  to  drive  the  rebel  army  into  the,  Potomac,  or  to 
destroy  it ;  and  I  expected  to  be  able  to  do  that  by  3 
o'clock  that  day.  I  had  started  early  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  it. 

Question.  You  regarded  that  battte  as  woa,  only 
requiring  to  ba  followed  up  to  make  the  vietcfry  a 
decisive  one  1 

Answer.  As  an  evidence  of  my  feeling  when  I 
left  the  field,  I  telegraphed  to  my  brother-in-law — 
supposing  they  would  be  anxious  about  me — that  we 
hi.1  won  a  great  battle.  /  did  not  suppose  that 
anything  could  happen  by  tohich  any  drawn  battle 
could  be  made  out  of  it.  I  telegraphed  that  we  had 
won  a  great  battle",  "which  had  been  severely  con- 
tested on  both  sides.  I  had  lost  almost  5,000  men 
myself;  but  I  supposed  that  we  had  everything  in 
our  own  bands.  Instead  of  a  simultaneous  attack 
being  made  on  the  center  where  Porter  was,  and  on 
the  left,  where  Burnside  was,  there  was  no  attack 
where  Porter  was;  and  they  told  me  afterward 
that  Burnside  attacked  some'where  between  one  and 
three  o'clock  of  that  day.  There  was,  therefore, 
plenty  of  time  to  transfer  the  troops  I  had  had  in  my 
front  to  meet  Burnside  when  he  attacked;  so  that 
really,  in  tue  first  instance,  I  was  attacking  the 
whole  rebel  army  with  only  my  own  force. 

Burnside's  (Dauipaigsj. 

December  20,  1862. 

Major-General  Joseph  Hooker  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  the  Chairman — Q.  What  position  do  you  hold 
in  the  military  service  '.' 

A.  1  am  a  Major  General  of  Volunteers,  and  com- 
mand one  of  wbat  is  called  the  Grand  Divisions  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Q.  You  bave  read  the  resolution  cf  the  Senate 
under  which  this  Committee  is  now  acting.  Will 
you  please  go  on  and  state,  in  your  own  manner, 
what  you  consider  necessary  in  order  to  give  us  a 
clear  and  concise  history  of  the  movements  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  since  Gen.  Burnside  assumed 
the  command  of  it  1 

THE  CHANGE  OP  LINES. 

A.  I  joined  the  army  at  Warrenton  about  the  10th 
of  November.  At  that  time  Gen.  Burnside  was  in 
command.  After  1  had  been  there  a  day  or  two, 
during  which  time  there  was  some  talk  of  transfer- 
ring the  line  of  operations  from  the  line  of  the  rail- 
ro«d  at  Warrenton  to  the  line  of  railroad  at  Aquia 


Creek,  Gen.  Halleck  and  Gen.  MeLe  vidted  Gen, 
Burnside;  as  I  was  informed,  to  determine  whether 
this  transfer  of  the  line  of  operations  should  be 
made.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  was  about 
the  llth.of  November.  That  matter  was  discussed 
between  those  Generals  and  Gen.  Burnside,  and 
it  was  determined  that  that  transfer  should  be 
made.  Some  one  of  the  party  remarked,  either 
Gen.^Ialleck  or  Gen.  Meigs,  I  do  not  recollect 
which,  that  they  they  (thought  they  could  have 
everything  ready  on  this  line  in'  three  days. 
This  was  not  a  private  consultation.  I  was  present 
in  the  room  at  the  time  these  things  were  discus>;ed,and 
although  my  opinion  in  regard  to  them  was  not 
asked  I  heard  the  conversation.  They  said  they 
thought  they  could  have  the  pontoons  ready,  the 
stores  landed,  and  everything  in  readiness  to  advance 
in  three  days.  I  remember  that  I  thought  that  was 
maivelous.  at  the  time;  that  it  was  not  within  the 
range  of  human  possibility  to  do  that,  Soon  after 
the  movement  to  the  Rappahannock  commenced. 

THE  MARCH  TO  FREDERICKSBURG. 

I  will  say  here  that  I  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
army  in  marching  fruni  Warrenton  to  this  point.  I 
mention  this  mailer  Realise  I  think  it  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  some  matters  which  ars  to  come 
hfterward.  The  rear  of  this  movement  was  con- 
sidered the  post  of  honor. 

Alter  being  upon  the  road  for  about  three  days,  I 
stopped  one  day,  with  my  command,  at  Hartwood. 
Prom  that  point  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Burn- 
side, requesting  that  be  would  permit  me  to  cross 
the  river  with  my  grand  division  at  one  of  the  fords 
there,  and  come  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock. But,  for  reasons  assigned  in  a  commu- 
nication from  him,  the  request  was  deni.  d  me.  I 
then  marched  to  this  place. 

In  the  mean  time  1  had  received  orders  to  have  my 
command  furnished  with  twelve  days'  rations,  for- 
age for  three  days,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  am- 
munition. At  Hartwood  I  had  three  days'  provisions 
with  me.  Oa  reaching  this  point  I  found  that  the 
,  division  which  had  preceded  me,  I  presume  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders,,  had  provided  themselves  with  the 
prescribed  preparations,  rations,  forage,  &c,  for  a 
forward  movement,  and  nothing  was  left  for  my 
division.  For  three  days  after  reaching  here  I  waa 
on  less  than  half  rations.  After  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, provisions  began  to  accumulate  here,  and  after 
a  week  or  ten  days  I  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  the 
advance,  so  far  as  related  to  food.  VVhen  I  reached 
here,  which  was  on  the  22d  November,  all  the  pon- 
toons had  not  arrived,  and  I  was  told  that  the  reason 
for  the  limited  amount  of  supplies  was  the  difficulties 
of  landing  and  forwarding;  there  were  not  cars 
enough ;  there  were  no  facilities  at  Acquia  Creek  or 
at  Belle  Plain  for  landing  them. 

HOW  TO  CROSS    THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. 

After  the  pontoons  arrived,  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  to  determine  where  and  in  what  way 
we  should  cross  the  Rappahannock.  The  officers 
commanding  the  Grand  Divisions  were  called  to- 
gether to  discuss  and  determine  that  matter.  One 
of  the  first  questions  that  were  submitted  to  us  was 
where  we  should  cross  the  river.  Gen.  Burnside 
proposed  that  a  portion  should  cross  about  twelve 
miles  Oelow  here.  I  objected,  by  my  vote  in  the 
council,  to  crossing  two  columns  so  far  apart,  and 
stated  my  preference  that  the  whole  army  Should 
cross  at  what  is  called  the  United  States  or  Rich- 
ards's  Ford,  about  twelve  miles  above  here.  But  I 
was  overruled,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  cross- 
ing should  be  here  and  about  twelve  miles  below 
here,  and  the  road  was  corduroyed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  crossing  about  twelve  miles  below  here,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  crossing. 

About  this  time  Gen.  Burnside  intimated  that  I 
should  take  the  advance  in  crossing.  I  said  to  him 
that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  it;  but  if  my  di- 
vision should  hold  the  advance  when  it  was  the  post  of 
danger,  and  cover  the  retreat  when  that  was  th«  post 
of  danger,  I  would  like  to  have  that  place  assigned 
me  in  line  of  battle:  and  if  he  would  give  me  the 
right  of  this  army  1  would  vindicate  my  claim  to  it. 
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It  was  then  that  Gen.  BurnBide  changed  the  plan 
cf  crossing,  and  he  also  changed  the  place  of  cross- 
ing. He  had  three  bridges  thrown  across  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  two  bridges  about  three  or  four 
miles  below  here;  and  it  was  determined  that 
Franklin  should  cross  on  the  lower  bridges,  and 
Sumner  should  cross  in  advance  of  me  on  the  upper 
bridges.  My  position,  if  they  succeeded,  waAo  be 
'  to  hold  my  division  in  hand  to  spring  upon  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat. 

DIFFERENT  PLANS. 

About  this  time  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  tie 
termine  in  what  manner  we  should  attack  the 
enemy  after  crossing  the  river.  It  was  determined, 
as  I  supposed — for  I  left  the  council  with  that  im- 
pression— that  we  should  attack  them  without  any 
separation  or  division  of  the  army,  attacking  the 
enemy  on  their  right,  below  here.  That  was  what  I 
advocated,  the  keeping  the  army  together,  and  turn- 
ing the  enemy's  right.  I  did  not  approve  the  at- 
tempt to  pierce  so  strong  a  line  at  two  points,  when 
one  would  he  as  much  as  we  would  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in.  A  prisoner,  a  German,  had  been  taken  and 
brought  into  this  very  room  jjfeen.  Sumner's  head- 
quarters.) This  prisoner  said  re  had  no  objection  to 
communicating  everything  ttjat  he  knew  in  regard 
to  the  Rebel  forces,  provided  tne  Rebel  authorities 
were  not  informed  of  it.  He  had  been  impressed 
into  their  service,  and  wanted  to  quit  it.  His  ap- 
pearance and  his  story  were  such  as  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  every  one  who  heard  him.  He 
told  us  precisely  of  the  arrangements  for  defense 
they  had  made  on  the  right,  but  in  regard  to  the  left 
he  knew  less.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  tbis  position.  He  informed  us  of  the  batte- 
ries they  had,  the  positions  they  had  taken,  and  the 
defenses  they  had  thrown  up,  and  said  that  the 
Rebels  regarded  it  as  an  impossibility  for  them  to  be 
driven  from  it.  But  Gen.  Burnside  said  that  his  fa- 
vorite place  of  attack  was  on  the  telegraph  road. 
Said  he,  "That  has  always  been  my  favorite  place 
of  attack."  The  army  was  accordingly  divided  to 
make  two  attacks.  ' 

DISPOSITION  OF    HOOKER'S  TROOPS. 

The  night  before  the  attack,  two  of  my  divisions 
— and  they  were  my  favorite  divisions,  for  one  was 
the  division  which  I  had  educated  myself,  and  the 
other  was  the  one  that  Kearney  had  commanded, 
and  of  those  two  divisions  I  knew  more  than  of  any 
others  in  my  command — these  two  divisions  were 
sent  down  to  support  Franklin.  They  left  here 
under  orders  to  hold  the  bridge  head.  At  10 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  battle  I  was  standing 
here  on  this  roof  with  Gen.  Burnside,  when  word 
was  brought  that  those  two  divisions  had  been  or- 
dered forward  with  Franklin.  I  said  to  Gen.  Burn- 
side that  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  act  I  would 
have  nothing  to  act  with,  and  that  1  did  not  want 
Gen.  Franklin  to  fight  my  divisions  ;  that  the  next 
report  we  heard  would  be  that  those  divisions  were 
under  fire.  He  assured  me  that  they  should  not 
cross  the  bridge  down  there;  that  they  were  ordered 
as  supports  to  Franklin,  to  assist  in  defending  the 
bridges,  and  were  not  to  go  into  battle  with  him. 

Soon  after  I  received  an  order  to  send  another  of 
my  divisions  to  relieve  Gen.  Howard's  division,  in 
the  upper  end  of  Fredericksburg.  My  otber  three 
divisions  were  drawn  up  at  the  heads  of  the  bridges 
on  this  side,  ready  to  cross  at  a  moment's  notice. 
About  2  o'clock  on  that  day  I  received  orders  to  send 
another  of  my  divisions  to  support  Gen.  Sturgis,  and 
about  the  same  time  I  received  an  order  from  Gen. 
Burnside  to  croBs  over  my  other  two  divisions  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  telegraph  road — the  same 
position  we  had  been  butting^  against  all  day  long. 
As  soon  as  I  received  the  order,  my  divisions  com- 
menced crossil%. 

HOOKER  CROSSES  AT  FREDERICKSBURG. 
1  rode  forward  to  see  what  I  could  learn  from  the 
officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  attack — Gen. 
French,  Gen.  Wilcox,  Gen.  Couch,  and  Gen.  Han- 
cock. Their  opinion,  with  one  exception,  was  that 
the  attack  should  not  be  made  on  that  point.   After 


conferring  with  them,  I  went  to  examine  the  posi 
Uon,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  could  be  turned 
Discovering  no  weak  point,  and  seeing  that  many  o 
the  troops  that  had  been  already  engaged  in  the  at 
tack  were  considerably  demoralized,  and  fearing  thai 
should  the  enemv  make  an  advance,  even  of  but  i 
small  column,  nothing  but  disaster  would  follow,  1 
sent  my  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Burntide  to  sa] 
that  I  advised  him  not  to  attack  at  thai 
place.  He  returned,  saying  that  the  attack  musi 
be  made.  I  had  the  matter  so  much  at  heari 
that  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  rode  over  here  my 
self,  and  trid  to  dissuade  Gen.  Burnside  from  mak 
ing  the  attack.     He  insisted  on  its  being  made. 

HOOKER  IN  THE  BATTLE. 
I  then  returned  and  brought  up  every  availabl* 
battery  in  the  city,  with  a  view  to  break  away  theii 
barrier*  by  the  use  of  artillery.  I  proceeded  againsl 
tne  barriers  as  I  would  against  a  fortification,  ano 
endeavored  to  breach  a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  s 
"forlorn  hope"  to  enter.  Before  that  the  attacl 
along  the  line,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  been  too  general 
— not  sufficiently  concentrated.  I  had  two  batteries 
posted  on  the  left  of  the  road,  within  400  yards  oi 
the  position  upon  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made, 
and  I  had  other  parts  of  batteries  posted  on  the  right 
of  the  road  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  yards.  I  had 
all  these  batteries  playing  with  great  vigor  until 
sunset  upon  that  point,  but  with  no  apparent  effeci 
upon  the  Rebels  or  upon  their  works. 

HUMPHREY'S  ASSAULT. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  cannonading  I  had 
given  directions  to  Gen.  Humphrey's  division  tc 
form,  under  the  shelter  which  a  small  hill  afforded, 
in  column  for  assault.  When  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
ceased  I  gave  directions  for  the  enemy's  works  to  be 
assaulted.  Gen.  Humphrey's  men  took  off  theii 
knapsacks,  overcoats,  and  haversacks.  They  were 
directed  to  make  the  assault  with  empty  musketi, 
for  there  was  no  time  there  to  load  and  fire.  When 
the  word  was  given  the  men  moved  forward  with 
great  impetuosity.  They  ran  and  hurrahed,  and  I  wae 
encouraged  by  the  e;reat  good  feeling  that  pervaded 
them.  The  nead  of  Gen.  Humphrey's  column  ad- 
vanced to  within,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  ol 
the  stone  wall,  which  was  the  advanced  position 
which  the  rebels  held,  and  then  they  were  thrown 
back  as  quickly  as  they  had  advanced.  Probably 
the  whole  of  the  advance  and  the  retiring  did  not 
occupy  fifteen  minutes.  They  left  behind,  as  wat 
reported  to  me,  1,760  of  their  number,  out  of  about 
4,000. 

I  may  as  well  state  here  that  Sykes's  division  wae 
drawn  up  to  support  Humphrey's,  so  that,  in  case 
Humphrey  should  succeed,  I  could  throw  forward 
all  the  force  that  I  had  left — Sykes's  division,  about 
4,000  men — to  hold  the  position  in  face  of  30,000  men 
who  were  massed  behind  that  wall.  That  was  wby 
I  did  not  like  to  make  the  attack,  because,  even  fl 
successful,  I  could  not  hold  the  position;  and  las- 
signed  that  as  the  reason  I  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  make  the  attack.  >' 

THE  NIGHT  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

It  was  now  just  dark.  Finding  that  I  had  lost  as 
many  men  as  my  orders  required  me  to  lose,  I  sus- 
pended the  attack,  and  directed  that  the  men  should 
hold,  for  the  advance  line  between  Fredericksburg 
and  the  enemy,  a  ditch  that  runs  along  about  mid- 
way between  the  enemv 's  lines  and  the  citv,  and 
which  would  afford  a  shelter  for  the  men. 

I  will  say  that,  in  addition  to  x he  musketry  fire 
that  my  men  were  exposed  to,  the  crests  of  the  hills 
surrounding  Fredericksburg  form  almost  a  semicir- 
cle, and  these  were  filled  with  artillery,  and  the 
focus  was  the  column  that  moved  up  to  this  assault. 
That  focus  was  within  good  canister  range,  though 
I  do  not  think  any  canister  was  thrown  on  my  men 
that  day.  AH  these  difficulties  were  apparent,  and 
perfectly  well  known  to  me  before  I  went  intothil 
assault.  They  were  known  also  to  other  officers. 
Gen.  French  said  to  me  tbat  the  whole  army  could 
not  take  that  point,  and  I  reported  that  to  Gen  Burn- 
side. 
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POSTING  PICKETS. 

After  establishing  my  picket  line,  I  returned  and 
rgported  to  Gen.  Burnside  what  I  had  done.  He 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  line  I  had  taken  for  my 
pickets,  and  said  that  they  must  be  established  at  the 
advanced  position  that  we  had  held  during  the  day. 
We  had  had  some  men  lying  down  on  their  bellies, 
about  100  yards  beyond  this  ditch,  on  the  side 
hill  which  we  could  sweep  with  our  artillery, 
and  take  possession  of  at  any  time.  I  immediate- 
ly gent  word  for  my  pickets  to  advanca  to  that 
place,  and  make  that  iue  line  of  the  pickets,  as  Gen. 
Burnside  had  ordered.  Gen.  Burnside  said  that  if 
we  came  back  to  the  ditch  I  have  spoken  of,  it 
would  be  a  falling  back  of  our  arm}'.  I  put  Gen. 
Sykes's  division  on  picket  duty.  Tl;at  day,  while 
the  men  were  lying  there  on  their  bellies,  my  loss, 
in  Gen.  Sykes's  command,  was  two  hundred  and 
four  men,  and  my  men  were  where  they  could  inflict 
little  or  no  injury  on  the  enemy.  Had  my  men 
occupied  the  ditch,  there  might  have  been  a  half 
dozen  casualties  during  the  day. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMY. 
That  night,  after  seeing  Gen.  Burnside,  I  returned 
to  Fredericksburg,  and  took  command  of  the  forces 
there,  I  placed  Gen.  Butterfield  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  town,  so  that  he  couM  defend  it  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  the  enemy.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town 
I  placed  Gen.  Couch.  1  requested  of  Gen.  Burnside 
that  all  of  the  troops  over  there,  but  two  divisions, 
might  be  withdrawn  to  this  side  of  the  river,  be- 
cause, if  the  enemy  should  throw  a  shell  into  the 
city,  it  could  not  fall  amiss  with  all  those  troops 
there.  Many  of  the  troops  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  gave  me  no  additional  strength.  It  has 
been  reported  through  Rebel  sources  that  great  dis- 
satisfaction is  felt  at  our  not  having  been  shelled 
while  our  troops  were  in  the  city.  And  I  have  heard 
that  courts-martial  are  now  being  held  among  the 
Confederates  to  examine  into  that  matter;  and  that 
at  one  time  they  were  actually  heating  shot  in  their 
furnaces  to  throw  into  the  city  while  we  were 
there. 

We  remained  there  until  Monday  night  and  Tues- 
day morning,  when  orders  were  isaued,  first,  for 
Gen.  Sumner's  command  to  be  withdrawn ;_  and  af- 
terward, between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, ior  my  own  command  to  be  withdrawn. 
A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

I  ought  to  say  here  that  the  morning  after  we  had 
made  our  attack,  orders  were  issued  for  another 
attack  to  be  made  in  the  same  place.  But  the  offi- 
cers who  had  already  been  engaged  demurred  to  it, 
and  the  order  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  impression,  in  the  mean 
time,  upon  their  works  ? 

A.  Not  the  slightest  ;  no  more  than  yoii  could 
make  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain  of  rock.  On  the 
day  following  the  attack  another  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  the  question  was  submitted,  how  that 
place  could  be  taken  ?  When  1  think  of  it,  the 
council  wag  held  on  Monday,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  It 
was  composed  of  the  generals  commandicg  the  grand 
divisions— all  but  Gen.  Franklin,  who  said  he  could 
not  leave  town,  as  he  was  expecting  an  attack — and 
some  of  the  corps  commanders.  The  opinion  of 
most  of  the  council  was,  that  the  place  could  not  be 
taken  at  all.  My  own  opinion  was  that,  if  there 
was  any  chance  to  take  the  place  it  was  by  forming 
a  heavy  column  of  attack  at  night,  when  the  enemy 
could  not  see  to  use  their  artillery. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Q.  What  was  there  to  prevent  flanking  them  od 
our  right,  beyond  their  batteries  1 

A.  Water — the  lake  and  a  mill-race,  which  was 
reporied  to  me  to  be  impassable. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Was  the  strength  of  their  positioYi  such  as 
could  be  ascertained  from  this  side  of  the  river,  be- 
fore making  the  attack  ? 

STRENGTH  OF   THE  REBEL  POSITION. 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  We  had  precise  information  of  their 
position  from  the  well-informed  German  prisoner  I 
have  before  spoken  of,  who  told  us  where  their  bat- 
eriea  were,   of   the  ditches  and  the    stone  wall;. 


and  the  officers  who  made  the  attack  in  tas 
forepart  of  the  day  told  me  the  Eame  thing 
before  I  made  my  attack;  and  the  troops  masses 
behind  had  been  seen  froiii  the  baloon.  But  if  I 
was  ordered  to  make  tbe  attack,  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  make  it ;  for  it  made  no  difference  what 
became  of  me.  I  made  the  attack,  anc  such  an 
atttnk  as  I  believe  has  never  before  been  cade  in 
this  war. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  stone  wall  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  some  500  or  600  yards; 
and  rifle-pits  were  continued  all  along,  amounting 
to  almost  the  same  thing.  This  wall  appears  to  be 
not  simply  a  plain  stone  wall,  but  a  support  wall. 
Behind  the  wall  were  riiie-pits,  and  there  was  earth 
between  the  rifle-pits  and  the  wall.  To  batter 
down  that  wall  was  like  battering  the  masonry  of ' 
a  fortification.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  could  knock 
the  wall  to  pieces,  and  drive  the  Rebels  from 
behind  it.  My  batteries  were  served  as  gallantly 
as  batteries  could  be  served.  They  fired  just  as 
well  as  batteries  could  be  fired.  But' their  fire  made 
no  impression  at  all.  I  do  not  think  one  Rebel  ran 
from  behind  the  wall  or  from  the  rifle-pits.  All  I 
wanted  to  do  we!I  to  make  one  hole  through  the 
wall,  and  1  brought  to  bear  all  I  could  to  do  that. 

OTHER    PLANS. 

Q.  What  prevented  crossing  the  whole  force  at  the 
upper  fords,  some  12  miles  from  here — crossing  the 
river  there  and  getting  into  the  enemy's  rear  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  prevented  it, 
except  that  whenever  a  move  of  that  sort 
should  be  attempted,  the  enemy  would 
know  of  it  as  soon  as  we  commenced  it, 
and  the  fordj  there  are  of  such  a  character  that  a  few 
hours'  work  with  so  many  men  as  they  have  would 
make  those  places  very  formidable.  But  I  think 
that  that  would  have  been  a  much  better 
move  than  either  of  the  others  were. 
I  have  not  seen  the  works  down  below 
here.    But  it  has  always  been  my  impression  that 

Franklin,  who  was   down  there   with men,  his. 

own  grand  division,  and  ■ of  mine,  could  have 

swept  everything  before  him.  He  represented  the 
position  down  there  as  very  formidable.    But  lrfiave 

no  idea,  although  I  have  never  seen  it,  but  that. 

men  could  have  carried  everything  down  there.  I 
do  not  know  the  fact,  but  I  have  understood  that  a 
large  portion  of  Franklin's  force  was  not  engaged 
at  all. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF    THE  ARMY. 

Q.  After  the  fight,  what  prevented  the  enemy 
crowding  you  into  the  river,  if  they  had  made  ail 
attack  1 

A.  All  that  I  had  there  to  prevent  it  was  this  one 
division  of  4,000  men  that  had  not  been  engaged,  and 
another  division  of  mine  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
town  that  bad  been  sent  there  to  relieve  Gen.  How- 
ard's division.  I  had  full  confidence  in  those  two 
divisions,  because  they  had  not  been  engaged. 

Q.  What  was  the  number,  all  together,  of  our 
forces  that  were  engaged  1 

A.  I  should  think  there  must  have  been  be;  ween 
and men  under  fire. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  whole  army  that 
we  had  across  the  river  ? 

A.  Franklin  had  nearly men.    I  should  think 

that  we  must  have  had  altogether  over  the  river 
well  on  to men. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  Rebel  forces  over 
there  ? 

A.  I  think  they  had  about  80,000  men.  The  Ger- 
man prisoner  saict  that  they  claimed  to  have  100,000 
men.  Once  in  that  position  they  are  a  great  deal 
stronger  to  resist  than  we  are  to  attack.  In  an  open 
field,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  not  be  a  match  for 
us  if  our  army  was  in  good  condition. 

GALLANTRY  OF  THE  TROOPS. 

Q.  How  did  the  men  behave  during  the  attack  ? 

A.  They  behaved  well.  There  never  was  anything 
more  glorious  than  the  behavior  of  the  men.  No 
campaign  in  the  world  ever  saw  a  more  gallant  ad- 
vance than  Humphrey' s  men  made  there.  Bnt  they 
r5Sec#-4Mjfel2i^  a  work  that  no  men  could  do. 
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TH£  PONTOONS. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  delay  ia  making 
the  attack  after  the  army  arrived  here  ? 

A.  Ther<>  was  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  pon- 
toons, and  there  was  also  a  delay  in  gettiag  the  pro- 
visions up  bete. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  pontoons  MBre 
expected  to  be  here  1 

A.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  heard  Gen.  Meigs, 
or  Halleck,  assure  Gen.  Burnside  that  they  would 
be  here  in  three  day  s. 

Q.  Would  tbat  have  been  as  soon  as  the  army 
could  have  arrived  here  ? 

A.  That  would  have  been  just  as  soon  as  the  army 
could  march  here.  They  got  ready  fully  as  soon  as 
I  thought  they  could.  When  we  had  possession 
here  before,  the  Government  built  a  valuable  wharf 
which  would  have  answered  everv  puroose  to  land 
stores  for  an  army  of  100,000  or  200,000  men.  But 
when  the  army  left  here  that  wharf  was  burned, 
although  the.  enemy  had  no  vessels  on  the  river,  and 
the  wharf  could  not  have  been  used  by  them.  I 
knew  at  Warranton  that  a  transfer  of  the  line  of 
operations  of  this  army  could  notie  made  in  three 
days,  or  in  three  times  three  days.  There  were 
wharves  to  be  built  before  the  stores  could  be 
landed,  for  even  if  the  stores  were  brought  here  they 
could  not  be  landed  until  the  wharf  wrb  built,  ex- 
cept it  was  done  by  lighters.  Then  there  were 
bridges  to  be  built.  I  think  it  must  have  been  ten 
days  after  I  got  here  before  the  bridge  over  Potomac 
creek  was  built. 

Q.  Had  this  wharf  been  burned  when  the  conver- 
sation between  Gen.  Halleck  and  Gen.  Burnside 
took  place  ? 

A.  It  was  burned  loDg  before  that. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

<£  From  the  conversation  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred, who  did  you  understand  was  responsible  for 
having  the  pontoons  and  the  other  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  army  sent  here  ? 

»  A.  I  supposed  that  was  the   Quartermaster's  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  As  the  matter  was  left  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
versation, did  you  understand  that  the  responsibility 
of  having  the  poatoons  and  supplies  here  rested 
upon  Gen.  Burnside,  or  upon  Gen.  Halleck  and  Gen. 
"  "    i? 


A.  I  think  it  necessarily  rested  upon  Gen.  Halleck 
and  Gen.  iJUigs,  because  it  was  beyond  the  control 
of  Gen.  Burnside,  who  was  not  where  he  could  con- 
trol it. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  Gen.  Burnside, 
from  that  interview,  had  a  right  to  expect  the  pon- 
toons and  supplies  here  as  soon  as  he  could  reach 
here  himself '.' 

A.  That  impression  was  left  on  my  mind. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE   BEEN. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  they  had  been  here,  what  would  have  been 
the  result  ? 

A.  When  Sumner's  advance  column  reached  here 
there  were  only  some  500  of  the  Rebels  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  take 
possession  of  Fredericksburg.  But  the  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  they  could  take  possession  of 
Fredericksburg  at  any  time ;  only  a  few  days  before, 
Lieut.  Dahlgien  of  the  cavalry,  with  55  men, 
crossed  the>  river  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 
When  I  was  a  Hartwood  I  heard  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days  in  getting 
the  pontoons  here,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  I  asked  permission  of  General  Burnside 
to  cross  at  the  ford  there,  and  come  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  When  we  got  here  we 
should  have  been  in  a  condition'  to  march  right  for- 
ward without  stopping  a  day  anywhere.  But  the 
same  mistake  was  made  here  that  has  been  made  all 
along  through  this  war.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  held  the  line  where  we  were,  by 
retaining  a  sufficient  force  there  to  threaten  the 
enemy  and  keep  them  up  to  their  works  at  Culpep- 
per and  Gordonsville.  But  instead  of  that  we  with- 
drew every  man,  acd  even  burned  the  bridges,  thus 


exposing  our  plan  to  the  enemy  ike,' very  mcm6nt  toe 
did  so.  If  Gen.  Sumner's  corps  had  come  down 
here  and  left  me  up  tiere  threatening  the  advanc 
on  that  lice,  or  had  them  to  believe  that  we  were 
going  to  advance  on  both  lines,  it  would  have  been 
better.  But  the  enemy  saw  at  once  what  we  were 
at,  and  came  right  down  here,  and  they  were  nearer 
here  than  we  were;  and  this  country  is  such  that 
wherever  you  give  tbem  two  or  three  weeks  to  for- 
tify, 100,000  men  can  make  any  place  impregnable 
to  any  other  100,000  men. 

HOOKER'S  plan. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Q.  What  was  the  Btrength  of  your  command  at 
Hartwood? 

A.  It  was men. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  as  to  sup- 
plies in  your  moving  down  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  as  you  proposed  ? 

A.  I  had  three  days'  rations  then;  I  waa  prepar- 
ing to  march  down  through  Caroline  County,  where 
the  people  bad  just  gathered  their  crops,  and  I  could 
have  got  plenty  of  forage,  and  provisions  enough  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  At  the  time  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  Gen.  Halleck,  Gen.  Meigs,  and  Gen* 
Burnside,  there  was  some  talk  of  forwarding  some 
supplies  up  the  RappabantJoek.  I  said  that  at  Bow- 
ling Green  I  could  draw  my  supplies  from  Port 
Royal  as  easily  as  I  could  get  them  when  J  was  at 
Hartwood.  I  knew  that  I  could  take  a  position 
with  40,000  men  that  the  whole  Rebel  army  could 
not  move  me  from.  ~    . 

Q.  Would  that  movement  have  been  a  safe  one  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  army  had  not  the  means 
of  crossing  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  because  I  could  take  the  bights  there 
with  my  command,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  of 
defense.  If  I  had  gone  there  not  a  man  of  the  ene- 
my would  have  come  to  Fredericksburg,  but  they 
would  have  gone  to  some  other  river  and  fortified 
there,  if  we  had  given  them  time,  as  effectually  as 
thev  have  here.  I  regard  the  Rebel  position  on  the 
Rappahannock  as  a  strong  one;  I  mean  the  one  they 
retired  to  from  Manassas.  They  bad  the  advantage 
of  two  railroads — one  to  bring  their  supplies  to 
them  from^he  west,  and  the  railroad  from  Richmond 
to  bring  their  troops  up  from  there.  It  is  the 
strongest  position  they  had  in  Virginia.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  position,  to  hold  against  a  force 
seeking  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  it,  are  such  as 
I  have  never  before  seen.  ., 

Q.    How  far  apart  are  the  bridges  at  the  two 
points  where  our  army  crossed  here  1 
A.  About  four  miles.  -A 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  tewgraph'road;  will  you 
state  more  definitely  wbac  that  road  is  ? 

A.  The  telegraph  road  leaves  Fredericksburg 
from  Hanover  street,  and  runs  through  a  depression 
in  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green. 

_Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
did  hot  shell  the  city  when  our  troops  were  crossed 
there  1 

A.  I  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  inexplicable  to  me 
that  they  did  not  do^so.  As  1  have  before  stated,  it 
is  reported  under  flag  of  truce  tbat  they  had  at  one 
time  shot  heating  with  which  to  fire  the  city,  and 
that  would  have  made  a  terrible  time  of  it. 

THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  TROOPS. 
Q.  Was  our  recrossing  made  unbeknown  to  the 
enemy  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  here;  how  it  was  down  below 
I  cannot  eay.  It  was  late  when  I  got  the  order  to 
withdraw  iny  command — between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning — and  it  was  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  when  the  last  troops  were  with- 
drawn. The  enemy  did  not  seem  to  realize  but  that 
there  were,  troops  in  the  houses.  I  withdrew  my 
exterior  line  of  pickets  last  of  all,  and  they  were 
not  followed  by  the  enemy. 

Q.  Had  they  discovered  that  our  troops  were  to 
be  recrossed,  what  could  they  have  dons  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  suffered  much 
from  their  artillery  fire  on  such  a  night  as  that  was, 
as  it  would  have  been  but  random  firing. 


